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THE BEST 


CRCO Continuous Flow 


Vacuum Steam Pre-Heater 


CRCO Vacuum Steam Type Pre-Heaters and Pasteurizers for liquids and sem-liquids 
operate on continuous flow, making them much faster than other types. With the CRCO 
Pre-Heater there is less handling of the product, making it more sanitary and reducing 
labor costs. 


Automatic controls will maintain final juice temperatures precisely at the desired point. 
They will hold the temperature closely, even during stoppage of flow. Small fluctuations 
in steam pressure normally do not cause more than a degree or two change in output 
temperature. 

The use of CRCO Pre-Heaters and Pasteurizers results in uniformly high quality, main- 
tenance of flavor, steam saving, complete elimination of manual operation and also mini- 
mizes all danger of “burning on.” 
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HERE’S THE LATEST Continental ad telling folks 
not only about the fine metal containers we 
make for you, but about all our other many 
products—and the extra services and facilities 
that will help us do an even better job of serving 
‘you. Watch for these full-color ads in such 


leading national magazines as Time, Newsweek, 
U. S. News, Business Week and Fortune. And 
keep your eye on Continental and on the 
Continental trademark, too. The Triple-C stands 
for one company with one policy—to give 
you only the very best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


NCA PLANNING COMMITTEE THE CON- 
FEREES—When the Chicago Conference was can- 
celled it was thought that the questions facing the 
industry would be discussed with the Government 
Agencies by the various members of the NCA Board, 
Executive, Advisory Committees, etc., but as the fol- 
lowing telegram shows, that would have drawn a num- 
ber, attending such a conference, far in excess of the 
allowable 50. These meetings at Washington, as all 
know who have attended them in recent years, run to 
200 or more, and even though representatives from the 
State or local associations were eliminated, for this 
occasion, the numbers would be too large to get under 
the imposed restrictions. 


The telegram reads—and tells its own story: 
“Association’s application to hold meeting of 
Administrative Council and Board of Direc- 
tors at Washington on February 4-6, has been 
denied by Government War Convention Com- 
mittee. Association has called meeting for 
February 4th of Planning Committee, number 
of members of which is within limits set by 
Government. Information from Government 
Agencies on policies and programs will be 
published in Information Letter as originally 
planned. (Signed) National Canners Asso- 
ciation.” 


This NCA Planning Committee has been in the fore- 
front on all considerations coming from the Govern- 
ment; is a thoroughly representative committee of the 
whole industry and all can rest easy, therefore, that the 
industry will have a full hearing on all questions, im- 
portant or otherwise. That is not hard to predict, in 
any event, since the Government Committees are, if 
anything, more anxious to have ironed out all mis- 
understandings, before they begin the enforcement of 
the regulations, than the canners themselves. These 
matters have worked down to a common understand- 
ing, and we foresee very satisfactory results for both 
sides. And that is as it should be. Men who think 
that the Government is deliberately hampering them, 
and trying to impede operations, are as wrong as it is 
humanly possible to be. The Government has a tre- 
mendous job in feeding all the armed forces, and help- 
ing out our Allies, and the less friction there is in get- 
ting these supplies the easier their job. 

And that is the cue for all in the industry on this 
supply line, with just one precautionary piece of ad- 
vice: strive to supply more than the quota rather than 
less. Aim high to avoid crop disappointments, or other 
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unavoidable happenings, since it is a question of get- 
ting food to those needing it, and food is not to be 
discounted. Hunger does not wait upon any contin- 
gency. It will not be possible to produce too much 
food, even should the war end suddenly. Under any 
and every condition you will find a satisfactory market 
for every pound of food that you can produce. Cer- 
tainly in 1945 and in all possibility during the entire 
year 1946. So there is no risk. Get busy, now. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE— 
Wartime trends of the Nation’s agricultural economy 
and the problems it will face when it reconverts to 
peace, are sun.marized in a biennial report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The report, released Jan. 19 points out 
that technological progress makes it probable that a 
few years after the war even fewer farmers will be 
producing more food and fiber than the 1944 record 
quantity, which was one-third above prewar levels. 
Better farm practices, typified by the rapid adoption of 
hybrid corn and increased use of fertilizers, are cred- 
ited with raising crop yields per acre 20 per cent 
above the pre-drought average, in addition to the in- 
creases coming from exceptionally good weather. 
Mechanization helped farmers to produce three-fourths 
more per worker, last year than in World War I. 

Other conclusions of the report, which covers the 
fiscal years 1942-43 and’ 1943-44, are: Farmers can 
market the volume of goods they are likely to produce, 
and do it at a general average of prices close to parity, 
but only if the Nation maintains substantially full em- 
ployment at adequate wages and expands its inter- 
national trade. Air transportation and frozen foods 
are likely to bring about significant changes in the mar- 
keting of perishables. Policies for land settlement, and 
especially for disposal of surplus military lands suit- 
able for agriculture, should be devised so that veterans 
and others will have a maximum of opportunity with- 
out creating a new class of distressed farmers or a 
“surplus” farm population. 

At the end of the war, surplus military equipment— 
such as machinery and electrical supplies, fire-fighting 
equipment, synthetic nitrogen plants, and mediéal 
equipment—can increase the efficiency of farm pro- 
duction and put rural levels of living more nearly on 
a par with those in cities, if made available for that 
purpose. Questions of improving the parity standard, 
of extending social security to farm people, and of 
settling adequate wage standards for farm labor are 
touched on in the report. 
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UNIONS IN THE F. & V. CANNERIES—The De- 
partment of Labor recently issued Bulletin No. 794 
“Union Agreements in the Canned Fruit and Vegetable 
Industry” and you might do well to write the Bureau 
or the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for a copy, for as you can see this question is 
coming home to everyone of you wherever located. 
This bulletin covers happenings up to the 1943 pack 
season, but it unquestionably has spread since then. 

Up to that time the pamphlet reports: “Approxi- 
mately 40% of the more than 200,000 workers em- 
ployed during the peak season in the canned fruit and 
iiteble industry are covered by Union agreements.” 

It might be well to inform yourself during the winter 
months, so that if or when it happens you will be 
prepared. 


THAT LABOR QUESTION—Not a few of you are 
very naturally worried about what this new drafting 
of manpower may do to you, and to your growers, for 
you feel and know that the armed forces need replace- 
ments, and the war industries more hands to produce 
the badly needed supplies. That need brings home to 
you some of the troubles we are all going to experience 
in this heavy drive to end the war. And let no one 
get the idea that because the Russians are driving hard 
for the heart of Germany that the war must be nearly 
over. We hope it is, but know, too, that if we have 
Germany on the ropes this would not be the time to 
slow down or let up. That is the exact time to press 
harder than ever, and get in the knock-out punch. 
There can be no let up, as recent events proved, until 
we have them licked thoroughly and completely. 

Recently Director Hershey sent out the following 
instructions, and they set the picture better than we 
could paint it for you. This reads: 


TO ALL LOCAL BOARD MEMBERS: 


You as a local board member and the entire Selective Service 
System are faced with the most difficult and important task in 
the period just ahead that has yet been encountered. As in the 
past, the armed forces must be furnished with the number of 
men needed to carry on the fight against our enemies and at 
the same time war production must be assured. The task be- 
comes more difficult because the need of the armed forces is for 
young men below 30 years of age, and the only substantial 
source from which these men can be obtained, other than those 
who become 18 years of age each month, is from those who are 
now occupationally deferred either in industry or in agriculture. 

The nation cannot fail in its responsibility to furnish to those 
now in uniform and to those who will join in their ranks in the 
future the tools of war in the quantities and at the times that 
they are needed. The selectivity with which men are with- 
drawn from industry will have a definite bearing on our ability 
to meet our production responsibility. Approximately 12,000,000 
men and women are now in the armed forces. Production has 
been maintained notwithstanding this effort due to a careful 
selection of registrants in the past. It follows that in most 
cases those who are now occupationally deferred are relatively 
mofe important to production than those who have been inducted 
heretofore. 

You and your fellow local board members, I am certain, are 
anxious to do the job of selection in the way that will enable 
the war agencies charged with the responsibility for our fight- 
ing fronts and for our war production to discharge their respon- 
sibilities. I have assured them that you will do it well if you 
are told the needs of the armed forces, and are given sufficient 
information about the registrant, his job, his importance in the 
plant and the urgency of the activity in which he is engaged. 
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Since the armed forces need young men and since the supply 
of those in the age group 18 through 25 is practically exhausted, 
a substantial part of our calls from this time on will have to be 
filled with men in the age group 26 through 29. There are only 
828,000 men in this age group now classified in Class II-A or 
Class II-B. Those who are selected for service in the armed 
forces must be taken as nearly as possible in the order of their 
essentiality, the least essential being taken first. 

The Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion has fur- 
nished me with the War Manpower Commission’s list of essen- 
tial activities which has been revised to specify those essential 
activities that are most critical to the war program at this time. 
These critical activities are set forth in the list in bold-face 
type. It is expected that the list will be revised from time to 
time, and that some of the activities now listed as critical will 
be changed to essential, but not critical. I am attaching the 
current list to this letter and will promptly advise you of any 
future changes. 

In transmitting the essential activity list, the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion has recommended that the list 
be used as a guide in determining the men to be selected for 
the armed forces in the age group 26 through 29, and that they 
be taken to the fullest extent possible in the following order: 

(1) registrants not employed in an activity appearing on the 

essential activities list. 

(2) registrants whom the local board finds to be employed in 
relatively unimportant jobs in essential but not critical 
activities. 

(3) registrants whom the local board finds to be employed in 
relatively unimportant jobs in critical activities. 

(4) registrants whom the local board finds to be engaged in 
relatively more important jobs in essential activities. 

(5) registrants whom the local board finds to be engaged in 
more important jobs in critical activities. 

If, however, you find a replacement is available for a regis- 
trant, he should be classified as available for induction regard- 
less of his place in the groups listed above. 

When registrants in the various groups must be called will 
in the last analysis be determined by the size of the calls for 
men by the armed forces. The calls which last November 
reached a low of 84,000 have been increased to a total of 148,000 
for the month of March. Employers must be prepared to lose 
physically qualified men in the age group 26 through 29 when 
and if the requirements of the armed forces are such as to make 
their induction necessary. 

Recognizing your desire for full and complete information 
about the importance of registrants, I have advised the respon- 
sible Government agencies that they may, if they so desire, 
advise employes to list their employes ages 26 through 29 in 
the order of their importance to the plant and that they may 
inform you either on the Form 42-A or by supplemental state- 
ment of the comparative position of a given employee on this 
list. 

The effect on war production of the induction of substantial 
numbers of men in the age group 26 through 29 will be influ- 
enced by the number of registrants who can be made available 
from agriculture and by the number of older men or men dis- 
qualified for general military service who seek employment in 
war supporting activities. As of January 1, 1945, there was a 
total of 340,000 registrants in the age group 18 through 25 
classified in Class II-C. On that same date there was a total 
of 107,000 in this age group in Classes II-A and II-B, of which 
approximately 65,000 were in the Merchant Marine and almost 
10,000 were members of the armed forces of our allies. 

Since requirements of the armed forces are primarily for 
men under 30 years of age, the test of “regularly engaged in” 
an activity in support of the national health, safety or interest 
or an activity in war production should still be the test applied 
to a registrant in the age group 30 through 37 or to a registrant 
of any age who would be classified in Class IV-F were he not 
employed in a war supporting activity, but who by reason of 
his employment is classified in Class II-A or Class II-B and 
identified by the letter (L) or (F). Registrants in the age 
group 18 through 37 who leave the employment for which they 
were occupationally deferred without the consent of their local 
board should be classified in a class available for service. 

Signed: Lewis B. HERSHEY, Director 
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This is the fifteenth of a series of advertisements 
showing that “Performance by Washburn’s” 
covers every factor necessary for the production 
of high quality seed. 


- DOUBLE YOUR BOND BUYING 
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Every-variety of Washburn’s 
seed peas is bred from a 
single plant— pure lined for 
genetic uniformity. These 
single plants possess the best 
qualities for the particular 
variety in question and are . 
pure for those characteristics. 


Washburn’s maintains these 
pure lines by constantly 
selecting and bringing on new 
increases from single plants 
—thus making it possible to 
bring new stocks into produc- 
tion at regular intervals that 
assure high yield and uniform 
maturity date—a typical fin- 
ished product. 


Outstanding performance 
by Washburn’s is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 


Breeders and Growers 
of Seed Peas and Beans 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


MARYLAND-JERSEY BEAN 
CEILINGS 


Amendment 20 to Supplement 7 Also Re- 
vises Method for Deducting Raw Material 
Cost as Authorized in Pricing Method No. 2 


Processors’ ceiling price for snap 
beans of the 1944 pack in Area 4 (New 
Jersey and Maryland) will be the same 
as those set for Area 3 (Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, West Virginia and Virginia), 
in Amendment 6 to Supplement 7, issued 
August 30, 1944, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced January 22. 

The ceiling prices for Area 4 will be 
effective January 25, 1945. As in the 
case of other processors’ ceiling prices 
for snap beans, the ceilings for Area 4 
are gross maximum prices from which 
subsidy payments of 11 cents a dozen No. 
2 cans and 54 cents a dozen No. 10 cans 
are to be subtracted, OPA said. The 
subsidy payment is made to hold the 
general level of prices to the consumer 
at the level which prevailed last year. 


PRICE RANGES 
The permitted increases in_ price 
ranges per dozen containers for proces- 
sors of Packed Snap Beans who made 
sales during the base period are listed 
for Area 4 in Table 3 of the order as 
follows: 


WHOLE BEANS, Fancy No. 2—Permitted 
increase 36c per dozen; price range: No. 
1 sieve $1.86-$2.18; No. 2 sieve $1.71- 
$2.01; No. 3 sieve $1.50-$1.76; No. 4 
sieve $1.35-$1.59; No. 5 sieve and up, 
and ungraded $1.29-$1.51. 


WHOLE BEANS, Extra Standard No. 2— 
Permitted increase 34c per dozen; price 
range: No. 1 sieve $1.72-$2.02; No. 2 
sieve $1.57-$1.85; No. 3 sieve $1.36-$1.60; 
No. 4 sieve $1.21-$1.43; No. 5 sieve and 
up and ungraded $1.15-$1.35. 


WHOLE BEANS, Standard No. 2—Per- 
mitted increase 32c per dozen; price 
range: No. 1 sieve $1.65-$1.89; No. 2 
sieve $1.51-$1.71; No. 3 sieve $1.29-$1.47; 
No. 4 sieve $1.14-$1.30; No. 5 sieve and 
up and ungraded $1.08-$1.22. 


WHOLE BEANS, Fancy No. 10—Per- 
mitted increase $1.76 per dozen; price 
range: No. 1 sieve $9.11-$10.68; No. 2 
sieve $8.38-$9.85; No. 3 sieve $7.35-$8.62; 
No. 4 sieve $6.62-$7.79; No. 5 sieve and 
up and ungraded $6.32-$7.40. 


WHOLE BEANS, Extra Standard No. 
10—Permitted increase $1.67 per dozen; 
price range: No. 1 sieve $8.43-$9.90; No. 
2 sieve $7.69-$9.06; No. 3 sieve $6.66- 
$7.84; No. 4 sieve $5.93-$7.01; No. 5 
sieve and up and ungraded $5.64-$6.62. 


WHOLE BEANS, Standard No. 10—Per- 
mitted increase $1.57 per dozen; price 
range: No. 1 sieve $8.08-$9.26; No. 2 
sieve $7.40-$8.38; No. 3 sieve $6.32-$7.20; 


No. 4 sieve $5.59-$6.37; No. 5 sieve and 
up and ungraded $5.29-$5.98. 

CUT BEANS, Fancy No. 2—Permitted 
increase 36c per dozen; price range: No. 
2 sieve $1.49-$1.75; No. 3 sieve $1.41- 
$1.65; No. 4 sieve $1.32-$1.54; No. 5 
sieve and up and ungraded $1.28-$1.45. 


CUT BEANS, Extra Standard No. 2— 
Permitted increase 34¢ per dozen; price 
range: No. 2 sieve $1.35-$1.59; No. 3 
sieve $1.27-$1.49; No. 4 sieve $1.20-$1.40; 
No. 5 sieve and up and ungraded $1.13- 
$1.33. 


CUT BEANS, Standard No. 2—Permitted 
increase 32¢ per dozen; price range: No. 
2 sieve $1.28-$1.46; No. 3 sieve $1.20- 
$1.36; No. 4 sieve $1.14-$1.28; No. 5 
sieve and up and ungraded $1.09-$1.23. 


CUT BEANS, Fancy No. 10—Permitted 
increase $1.76 per dozen; price range: 
No. 2 sieve $7.30-$8.58; No. 3 sieve $6.91- 
$8.08; No. 4 sieve $6.47-$7.55; No. 5 
sieve and up and ungraded $6.03-$7.10. 

CUT BEANS, Extra Standard No. 10— 
Permitted increase $1.67 per dozen; price 
range: No. 2 sieve $6.62-$7.79; No. 3 
sieve $6.22-$7.30; No. 4 sieve $5.88-$6.86; 
No. 5 sieve and up and ungraded $5.54- 
$6.52. 

CUT BEANS, Standard No. 10—Per- 
mitted increase $1.57 per dozen; price 
range: No. 2 sieve $6.27-$7.15; No. 3 
sieve $5.88-$6.66; No. 4 sieve $5.59-$6.27; 
No. 5 sieve and up and ungraded $5.34- 
$6.08. 


Permitted price increases and price 
ranges for the style of canned snap 
beans packed in largest quantity in Area 
4, standard grade cut beans, ungraded 
as to sieve size, are as follows: price 
range from $1.09 to $1.23 a dozen No. 2 
cans. Deducting the 11-cent subsidy, the 
highest price any processor may charge 
for sales to purchasers other than gov- 
ernment procurement agencies is $1.12 
per dozen cans. This compares with a 
1943 flat maximum price of $1.075 per 
dozen cans. 


RAW MATERIAL COSTS 


Also amended is the method for de- 
ducting the raw material cost from the 
1943 price as authorized in pricing 
method No. 2, as follows: 

5. Section 6 (a) (4) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(4) Subtract the 1943 raw material 
cost. Next, the processor shall subtract 
the 1943 raw material cost per dozen 
containers or other unit as required to 
be figured under Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 306 or 493. The deduction 
shall include any hauling and transpor- 
tation charges reflected in his maximum 
price for the 1943 pack. 

The method for substracting the 1942 
raw material costs is likewise amended 
as follows: 
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7. Section 6 (b) (2) is amended to 
read as follows: 


(2) Subtract the 1942 raw material 
cost. Next, the processor shall subtract 
the 1942 raw material cost per dozen 
containers or other unit as required to 
be figured under Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 152 or 185. In the case of packed 
apples and applesauce, the 1942 raw ma- 
terial cost to be subtracted shall be fig- 
ured by adding to the processor’s 1941 
raw material cost 8% per cent of his 
“base price” as required to be figured 
under § 1341.404 of Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 233, and in the case of 
apple juice and sweet cider, the 1942 
raw material cost to be subtracted shall 
be figured by adding to the processor’s 


-1941 raw material cost the amount of 6 


cents per gallon apportioned to each 
unit in the manner explained in § 1341.- 
406 (b) (8) of that regulation. The 
deduction shall include any hauling and 
transportation charges reflected in his 
maximum price for the 1942 pack. 


Information to be supplied OPA when 
requesting individual prices is amended 
to read as follows: 


8. Section 10 (d) is amended to read 
as follows: 


(d) Individual authorization of maxi- 
mum prices (Section 2.5 of FPR 1). 
This section shall also apply to sec- 
ondary processors. In addition to the 
information required to be furnished 
under Section 2.5 of FPR 1, the ap- 
plicant shall state in the application his 
case (unit) yields, on the basis of No. 
2 cans for vegetables and No. 2% cans 
for fruits and berries, for each of the 
years 1941, 1942 and 1943 in which he 
packed the product. If he did not pack 
the product in any of those years, he 
shall state his current case yields. 
For the purpose of this supplement, the 
proposed maximum price shall be deemed 
to have been authorized 30 days after 
mailing the application (or all addi- 
tional information that may have been 
requested) unless, within that time, the 
Office of Price Administration has mailed 
the applicant a notice to the contrary. 


Nore: The applicant should remember to allow 
sufficient time after the expiration of the 30-day 
period to permit notification by mail to reach him 
before he assumes that no action has been taken 
by the Office of Price Administration during that 
period. 


A number of other minor changes to 
the regulation were included in this 
amendment. 


(Amendment No. 20 to Supplement 7 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Packed 
Fruits, Berries and Vegetables of the 
1944 and later packs—effective January 
25, 1945.) 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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Tenderometer 


A Plant Modernization 
Program 


1. Improves Quality 

2. Reduces Food Waste 

3. SPEEDS UP PRODUCTION 

4. Steps Up Quality of 
Pack 

5. Reduces Production 
Delays 

6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 

7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 

8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 

9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 

10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 

11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 

12. Increases Peak Load 

Capacity 


More First Quality Peas from the Crop 


Automatic control of the brine density and the large brine area of < 
this grader insure the greatest possible quantity of high-quality 
light, tender peas. Early action is advisable if you need new FMC. - 
Graders, or Washers, Blanchers, Picking Tables, Tenderometers, a 
Fillers, etc. 
FMC Engineers will be glad to assist you with-a complete plant 
modernization program. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 
o\ machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruifs, etc. 


Twin Reel Grader 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


AIDING THE CAUSE 


It is estimated that the cancellation of 
some 57 conventions scheduled for Chi- 
cago during February will save approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 miles of passenger 
travel. 


E. P. RAY DEAD 


Edward P. Ray, President and Man- 
ager of the New Era (Mich.) Canning 
Company died at New Era January 14 
after an illness of about five months. 


INDIANA CANNERS SCHOOL 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference for 
Indiana canners and field men will be 
held at the Memorial Union Building of 
Purdue University, February 13 and 14. 
Discussion will center around such topics 
as insect control, mechanical picking, new 
hybrids, production methods, fertilization 


of corn, peas, lima beans and tomatoes, . 


as well as the labor situation, and vari- 
ous methods used in getting better qual- 
ity into the can. 


BILL SCHORER IN HOSPITAL 


W. C. Schorer, Jr., President of the 
Reedsburg (Wis.) Food Corporation, is 
confined to the Methodist Hospital at 
Madison. The nature of his illness was 
not disclosed. 


BACKS CANNING CROP 
RESEARCH 


Wisconsin’s Governor Goodland has in- 
cluded a recommendation in his budget 
for a $25,000 a year appropriation to the 
University of Wisconsin for research on 
canning crops. 


UTAH CANNERS ELECT 


Albert T. Smith, Smith Canning Com- 
pany, Clearfield, was elected President of 
the Utah Canners Association at the An- 
nual Meeting recently held at Ogden. 
Other officers elected include: J. F. Gim- 
lin, Rocky Mountain Packing Corpora- 
tion, Murray, Vice-President; and Har- 
vey F. Cahill, Ogden, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Directors elected include Mr. Smith, 
Angus Stevens, Stevens Canning Com- 
pany; Ronald Wadsworth, California 
Packing Corporation; Joseph F. Barker, 
Utah Canning Company; R. A. Moss, 
Woods Cross Canning Company; and 
W. R. Eddington, Eddington Canning 
Company. 

Dates for the association’s convention 
have been tentatively set for March 9 
and 10 at Salt Lake City. 
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W. E. NICHOLOY IMPROVING 


W. E. (Nick) Nicholoy of the Scott 
Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio, hurt in 
an automobile accident the latter part 
of last month, is making nice recovery. 
X-rays showed three broken bones in his 
right foot; these were not in the ankle 
or instep and are coming along nicely, 
although he is not yet able to wear a 
shoe. He was badly bruised and the 
worst bruise, on his hip, did not make its 
appearance for a couple of days, or at 
least it was not noticed because other 
injuries gave him so much pain. The 
x-ray, however, showed no difficulty in 
the hip injury except for the deep bruise. 
It will probably be two or three weeks 
before he can again get around comfort- 
ably. As “Nick” says “Getting darn 
tired of just sitting, but at the same time 
grateful that I am able to get up and 
sit rather than lie flat on my back, as 
I had to do for about three weeks.” 

Thomas A. Scott, President of the 
Company, was instantly killed in the 
accident. 


WISCONSIN CANNERS SCHOOL 
CANCELLED 


The State-wide cannery field men’s 
school originally planned at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has been cancelled in 
view of the Government’s request regard- 
ing meetings of more than 50 persons. 
It was decided, however, that because of 
the many new cannery field men that will 
be supervising cannery production in 
1945, and the need for these men to have 
latest information on canning crops 
based on agricultural research, that 
smaller schools be held in three places 
in the State where these men can attend. 
The first school will be held at Green 
Bay March 6 and 7, another at Beaver 
Dam March 7 and 8, and a third at Eau 
Claire March 8 and 9. These schools 
will be strictly for cannery field men and 
only agricultural methods and research 
will be discussed. 


GIRLS AID PRISONERS ESCAPE 


Two girls, 19 and 21 years old, former 
employes of the W. R. Roach Company, 
Owosso, Michigan, have been convicted 
of aiding two Nazi prisoners of war 
escape from the cannery last summer. 
Pronouncement of sentence has been de- 
ferred until next month. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES MEET 


The Canned Fruit and Canned Vege- 
table Advisory Committees met with 
OPA and WFA in Washington January 
15-16 to discuss production and pricing 
programs for 1945 and to offer sugges- 
tions and recommendations. 
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GLASCOTE APPOINTS PATERA 


Glascote Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of stainless steel 
and glass-lined storage tanks, truck 
and accessory equipment has announced 
the appointment of Frank C. Patera as 
Sales Manager, replacing Mr. W. C. Dun- 
lap, resigned. C. C. Pope, formerly Vice- 
President and Secretary, has been named 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
and Homer Everett is newly elected to 
the Board of Directors. 


WISCONSIN FOOD INDUSTRY 
CONFERENCE 


_A Food Industry Conference co-spon- 
sored by the Food Industry of Wisconsin 
and the School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be held as 
planned at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
January 31 and February 1. 


WEA SEEKS MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION 


In announcing its final agricultural 
goals for 1945 the War Food Adminis- 
tration has again asked canners for an 
all-out maximum production of fruits 
and vegetables to meet increased military 
needs. Final 1945 crop goals for vege- 
tables for processing have been increased 
from 2,051,000 acres as previously an- 
nounced, to 2,155,000 acres. Pack goals 
for the individual products are soon to 
be announced. 


- 


TURMAIL JOINS CONTINENTAL 
CAN 


George A. (“Al’’) Turmail, formerly 
canned food buyer connected with the 
Procurement Division of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, has been appointed 
special representative of the Continental 
Can Company, according to an announce- 
ment by W. H. Funderburg, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Mr. Turmail, a 
graduate of Indiana University, has been 
connected with the canning industry for 
many years. He will be located at the 
company’s New York office. 


WHITMARSH HEADS JOBBERS 


Francis L. Whitmarsh, President of 
Francis H. Leggett & Company, New 
York, was elected President of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation at the convention held in Chicago 
this week. He succeeds T. B. Caywood 
of the H. D. Lee Company, Kansas City, 
who has served as President of the Asso- 
ciation for the past two years and who 
now takes office as Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Governors. J. Stanley 
Seeman of New York was elected Treas- 
urer and M. L. Toulme was reelected 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary. 
Mr. Toulme this year celebrates his 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of affiliation 
with NAWGA. 
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To the Canners of America 


INSURANCE 


REFUN N 


REPORT FOR 1944 


D ON 1944 INSURANCE 


An Outstanding Record of Progress 


SUBSTANTIAL ASSETS 

TANTIA 

INCREASES SURPLUS and RESERVES 
IN VOLUME of INSURANCE 


SAVINGS to POLICYHOLDERS (Largest since 1939) 


DECREASES FIRE LOSSES (Through Expert Inspections and 


IN Engineering Service) 


* These Accomplishments Are the Result of 37 Years 
Specialized Experience on Canning Plant Insurance Available Only Through 


“Canners ExcHance” 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED Chicago 54, Il. 
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CIVILIAN STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS CANNED PEAS 
By NCA Division of Statistics 
January 22, 1945. 


TOTAL TOTAL Civilian Shipments 
Civilian Stocks Civilian Stocks during 
December 1, 1944 January 1, 1945 December 1944 


N. Y. and Me. Cases Cases ' Cases 
Sweets 437,276 295,398 141,878 

Mid-Atlantic 
Alaskas 203,701 151,031 52,670 
Sweets 36,405 27,891 8,514 

Mid-West 
Alaskas 1,060,125 728,993 331,182 
Sweets 1,259,960 1,024,856 235,104 

Western 

Alaskas 152,670 84,781 67,889 
Sweets 1,693,320 1,142,260 551,060 

TOTAL U. S. 

ALASKAS 1,416,496 964,805 451,691 
SWEETS ' 3,426,961 2,490,405 936,556 


The above report is based on reports from canners who packed about 
87 per cent of the 1944 pack, together with estimates of those not reporting. 
The civilian supply of canned peas from the 1944 pack is estimated at 
17,800,000 cases, equivalent No. 2’s, compared with the civilian supply from 
the 1943 pack of 28,400,000 cases. The total civilian stocks on January 1, 
1945, are shown above as 3,455,210 actual cases equivalent to 3,521,000 cases 
basis No. 2’s. Shipments during the month of December 1944 are shown as 
1,388,247 actual ‘eases equivalent to 1,400,000 cases basis No. 2’s. These 
compare with January 1, 1944, civilian stocks of 7,707,000 cases equivalent 
No. 2’s and shipments during the month of December 1943 of 1,816,000 cases 
equivalent No. 2’s-as reported to the Office of Price Administration. 


CIVILIAN STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS CANNED SWEET CORN 
By NCA Division of Statistics 
January 22, 1945 


TOTAL TOTAL Civilian Shipments 
Civilian Stocks Civilian Stocks during 
December 1,1944 January 1, 1945 December 1944 
cases cases cases 
EASTERN STATES 
Cream Style White.. 155,508 94,380 61,128 
Cream Style Golden $41,251 577,995 363,256 
Whole Grain Golden 362,647 250,728 111,919 
Whole Grain White 77,875 47,146 30,729 


WESTERN STATES 
Cream Style White.. 730,571 458,495 272,076 


Cream Style Golden 2,178,775 1,459,920 718,855 
Whole Grain Golden 3,464,273 2,510,985 953,288 
Whole Grain White 96,158 55,462 40,696 
6,469,777 4,484,862 1,984,915 


The above report is based on reports from canners who packed about 87 
per cent of the sweet corn pack, together with estimates of those not reporting. 

The civilian supply of canned corn from the 1944 pack is estimated at 
17,800,000 cases, equivalent No. 2’s, compared with the civilian supply from 
the 1943 pack of 24,000,000 cases. The total civilian stocks on January 1, 1945, 
are shown above as 5,455,111 actual cases equivalent to 5,126,000 cases basis 
No. 2’s.. Shipments during the month of December 1944 are shown as 2,551,947 
actual cases equivalent to 2,369,000 cases basis No. 2’s. These compare with 
January *1,' 1944, civilian stocks of 8,984,000 cases equivalent No. 2’s and 
shipments during the month of December 1943 of 2,237,000 cases equivalent 
No. 2’s as reported to the Office of Price Administration. 
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CONVENTION DATES 
2222 


FEBRUARY 4-8, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Canners Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill—CANCELLED. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—National Pre- 
servers Association, Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Chicago—CANCELED. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association—CANCELLED. 


FEBRUARY 18-14, 1945—19th An- 
nual Conference, Indiana Canners and 
Field Men, Memorial Union Building, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1945—28th An- 


nual Meeting, Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1945 — Annual 


‘Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 


Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 2, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 6-7, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, Chi- 
cago—CANCELLED. 


MARCH 9-10, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


DECEMBER FOOD SALES TOTAL 
$1,847,621 


War Food Administration sales of 
Government-owned food during Decem- 
ber, 1944, totaled $1,847,621, bringing 
the total since May 1, 1944, to $26,032,- 
169. December sales, representing ap- 
proximately 7 per cent of the cumulative 
total, increased $725,953 over November. 

Fruit and vegetable product sales dur- 
ing December returned $654,309, or ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the total. 
Nearly two-thirds of this amount was 
from the sale of canned peas; smaller 
amounts of dried prunes, unconcentrated 
orange juice, olives, dehydrated potatoes, 
and canned corn, green beans and toma- 
toes also were sold. Total fruit and vege- 
table sales since May 1 are $5,546,223, 
or about 21 per cent of the total. 
Heaviest sales have been of canned corn, 
canned peas, dried peaches and dried 
prunes. 
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Assures Production Units of Greater Efficiency 
Provides Increased Plant Capacity without In- 
creasing Space 

Means Greater Volume per Unit of Manpower 
Improves Quality while Increasing Capacity 


This emergency is different. Usually a demand for greater food 
production—in war or peace—while presenting organization and 
preparation problems, could be solved by stepping up acreages, 
building additions to plants perhaps, installing additional equip- 
ment and hiring more help. As easy as that. 


Not so, this time. Faced with production requirements, larger 
than any knawn heretofore, canners found plant expansion practi- 
cally beyond possibility, new production equipment extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain, and themselves in the midst of a manpower short- 
age that, progressively, became worse. 


The industry has acquitted itself magnificently under these dif- 
ficult conditions; and out of the experience has come a clearer re- 
alization of the great advantages of operating with the best pos- 
sible production units. 


For instance, the handicaps of those canners using Langsenkamp 
Production Units have been greatly lessened because Langsenkamp 
Equipment is designed and built to provide the extra facilities 
made so important by emergency requirements: Greater volume per 
production unit; increased plant capacity without increased floor area; 
increased production with less manpower, at least, without increased 
manpower; and maintence or improvement of quality. 


The avoidance of wastes in production—by increasing yield from 
raw product, by producing greater volume with a given unit or 
production line, by improving quality without increasing costs, and 
all without unnecessary drain on manpower—do not merely re- 
present definite and practical protection for the canning plant 
operator, but the stark necessities of a critical period have shown 
how important they are to the nation at large. Canning plant 
operators who have utilized the advantages of Langsenkamp Pro- 
duction Units during many seasons and under various conditions, 
are most compietely informed as to their value. 


Our ability to supply Langsenkamp Equipment is obviously great- 
ly restricted both directly and indirectly by the war needs of our 
government. We shall continue to serve as conditions permit. 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


Efficcency in the Canning Plant 


227-229 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
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THE CANNING OF FREESTONE PEACHES IN GA. 


This article entails the recommendations of National Canners Association's Research Labor- 
atories after a collection and study of pertinent data on the canning of Freestone Peaches. 


INTRODUCTION 


This report deals with canning as dis- 
tinguished from other methods of pre- 
serving and merchandising peaches. Or- 
chard practices—such as selection of 
varieties, planting, pruning, fertilizing, 
cover crops, thinning, spraying, yields, 
effects of growing conditions, etc.—are 
outside the scope of this study. Varieties 
of peaches are mentioned only in con- 
nection with harvesting procedures and 
canning qualities. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FRUIT 


For successful canning, the fruit itself 
must have certain characteristics. (1) (2) 
(3) (4) (5). Georgia peaches are of the 
freestone type, having soft flesh and 
strong peach flavor. Both white-fleshed 
and yellow-fleshed varieties are grown 
commercially in Georgia. 
are familiar with the yellow-fleshed 
peaches and for country-wide distribu- 
tion, probably only yellow-fieshed varie- 
ties should be considered for canning. 
However, in restricted areas a prefer- 
ence for the white-fleshed varieties may 
develop a market for this type of canned 
product. 

Some freestone varieties are so soft 
that they cannot be canned successfully. 
The flesh should be firm enough to with- 
stand cooking without excessive shrink- 
age. The amount of shrinkage of each 
variety that is considered for canning 
should be studied carefully. Experimen- 
tal packs should be made to show the de- 
gree of shrinkage as indicated by the 
drained weight and by the fill of the can. 
Exhibit I, attached to this report, illus- 
trates the type of experiment that may 
be used to check this characteristic. 

The flavor of different varieties varies 
considerably and those that are low in 
acid and that tend to have an insipid 
taste should be avoided. 


HARVESTING THE PEACHES 


Some investigators start with the as- 
sumption that each peach ought to be 
left on the tree until it is fully ripe for 
canning, then brought to the factory 
without bruising, and canned immedi- 
ately. Others have found that fruit 
picked from 3 to 7 days before full can- 
ning maturity will develop on holding at 
the factory to yield a satisfactory canned 
product. (6) (7) 


The degree of canning maturity of the 
peaches is judged by color or by texture 
or by both. The color is described as 
green or yellow “ground color” (that is, 
the color of that portion of the peach 
that does not develop the red tinge in 
the skin). This basic or ground color 
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Most people - 


By H. R. SMITH 


National Canners Association 
Research Laboratories 
Washington 6, D. C. 


may vary with the variety. Some in- 
vestigators have suggested that a color 
card similar to that used in picking 
apples might be developed for assisting 
in the harvesting of peaches. (8) (9) 

Testing the peaches for texture is more 
difficult. It is hardly feasible to test the 
peaches on the tree with the puncture 
tester. Such an instrument is helpful 
in instructing the pickers. 


It is agreed among canners that to 
allow the fruit to remain on the tree 
until it is completely ripe for optimum 
canning results in a considerable amount 
of bruising of the fruit by the time they 
are ready for canning. Extensive ex- 
periments have been made in the North- 
west on methods of storing peaches that 
are harvested before they are fully ripe 
for canning. Some advocate picking the 
fruit 2 or 3 days before optimum devel- 
opment, while others feel that from 3 to 
7 days before optimum development is a 
better time to pick the fruit. The condi- 
tions of storage of the fruit in baskets at 
the factory for the final ripening influ- 
ence somewhat the conditions under 
which it should be picked. With cooler 
air temperature for storage, the fruit 
may be picked somewhat less developed 
than if the air temperature is distinctly 
warm. 


All investigators agree that the ripe- 
ness or degree of development of the in- 
dividual fruits at the time they are 
canned is one of the largest factors in 
the quality of the canned product.(10) 
(11) (12) Every facility and incentive 
for handling the fruit promptly and care- 
fully should be provided. Since the 
peaches on each tree ripen over a con- 
siderable period of time, the tree must be 
picked several times in order to get a 
large proportion of the crop in the fac- 
tory in proper condition for canning. (13) 

Individual peaches on the tree fre- 
quently ripen unevenly on different sides 
of the fruit. Some investigators feel 
that when the fruit is picked and allowed 
to ripen in the boxes there is more even 
development of ripeness in all parts of 
the fruit. 

If it is not feasible to hold the peaches 
after harvesting, the care used in picking 
becomes even more important as it is 
then the only way of governing the de- 
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gree of maturity of the peaches received 
at the factory. 


CANNING PROCEDURE 


GENERAL—Because freestone peaches 
of proper maturity for canning are rela- 
tively soft and easily damaged, they must 
be handled carefully at each step in the 
canning procedure. Dropping the fruit 
onto a hard surface, or tumbling the 
fruit in a squirrel-cage washer, or wash- 
ing with a powerful stream of water 
must be avoided.(2) In order to prepare 
a canned product of high quality there 
must be a selection of those peaches that 
are of suitable size, shape, color, texture, 
etc. 


GRADING—Grading the fruit for uni- 
form size may be done before the peaches 
are peeled or at the time the cans are 
filled. 


SORTING—Some canners have made a 
practice of sorting the fruit received at 
the factory to remove at once any de- 
cayed fruit, and to separate those indi- 
vidual fruits that are ready for canning 
from those that are still green. The un- 
ripe fruit is stored for further ripening. 
This extra handling is considered well 
worth-while. 


REMOVING THE FUZZ—Removal of the 
fuzz reduces the amount of lye that is 
necessary for peeling. If this is done, 
the operation may be included in the 
grading for size before peeling. 


PITTING—Removing the pits was for- 
merly done with a knife, but the station- 
ary slotted blade is faster and better. 
Some operators have the slots fixed in a 
horizontal position and others prefer to 
have the slot in a vertical position. Each 
peach is halved by pushing it into this 
slot along the suture line of the fruit 
giving both sides a slight twist which 
loosens the pit at the same time the 
halves are cut apart. 


PEELING—The pitting blades mentioned 
above are fastened above a wide travel- 
ing metal belt. Each half is placed on 
the belt, cut surface down. The belt with 
the halves moves along through a series 
of chambers as follows: First, a steam 
chamber where live steam heats the sur- 
face of the peach. Second, a lye treating 
chamber where hot lye is allowed to flow 
over the top surface of the peach half. 
Third, a reacting chamber where the lye 
on the peach is allowed to react to soften 
the peel. Fourth, a spray washing 
chamber where fine jets of water wash 
the peel and lye from the peach. Next, 
the peaches fall from the chain into a 
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FREE: A right arm for you 


(any time you can use it?) 


N° STRINGS attached to this offer. 


The arm you see here belongs to an American Can 
“trouble-shooter.” He'll gladly put it, his brains, and the 
technical skill of the entire organization at your disposal. 


Should you run into any mechanical difficulties— or 
food-processing headaches—pick up the telephone and call 
us. We'll have him come right over. Day after day he irons 
out many a technical quirk for canners. Will for you, too. 


But why wait for trouble before calling for a friendly 
hand to help? 


Far-seeing canners have been coming to us with their 
future plans and problems for modernizing and improving 


equipment and production methods. They are keenly in- 
terested in keeping abreast of the new competition to come. 


The wartime experience we’ve gained by supplying 
ingenious containers to the Services may be easily adapted 
to your new problems. Perhaps with some mighty inter- 
esting results, too. 


Our representative is available any time. Call him, or 


write — 


American Can Company 


230 PARK AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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bath of wash water, and an inclined belt 
takes them from the bath under a final 
spray of rinse water to the trimming and 
sorting tables. A complete description of 
such an assembly to handle 150 to 200 
bushels of peaches per hour is attached 
to this report. (See Exhibit 2.) 

In some sections the steam treatment 
alone is sufficient to remove the peel.(10) 
However, with the peaches in the south- 
east section it seems desirable to use lye 
also. 


The procedure outlined above permits 
the peaches to be peeled with the mini- 
mum amount of handling. The halves 
stay in one position through the different 
treatments and the lye falls only on the 
skin of the peaches. 


SORTING—Since the peaches vary con- 
siderably in maturity and perfection of 
color and shape, there must be a careful 
selection for different kinds of canned 
products. Three such classifications might 
be made as follows: (1) perfect halves 
for canning as halves in syrup, (2) well 
colored, but somewhat irregular halves 
for slicing and canning as sliced peaches 
in syrup, (3) broken pieces, off-colored 
parts, etc., canned as solid pack pie 
peaches. Such a sorting may be done by 
having lots (1) and (2) picked out by 
hand onto separate belts and all of the 
remainder go to lot (3). All three por- 
tions must be carefully inspected and 
trimmed. 


Exposure of the peeled peaches to air 
for any considerable time may result in 
some browning of the surface. If the 
peaches are kept under water, this 
browning is slight. Some feel that a 
final rinse in dilute acid is worth while 
to delay still further the development of 
any brown color from exposure to air. 
The factory equipment and operations 
should be arranged and supervised so 
that there is the minimum time between 
peeling and filling the can with peaches 
and syrup. 


FILLING THE CANS—The halves must be 
handled carefully and each can must be 
packed full without jamming. This is 
a slow procedure. If the peaches are not 
sorted for size, the operators must sort 
the halves while filling the cans. This is 
difficult and makes the filling operation 
even more slow. Furthermore, a final 
inspection of each half at this point is 
necessary for a good quality canned 
product. There must be special instruc- 
tion in filling the cans so that the maxi- 
mum number of halves will be put in 
each can without bruising. This is nec- 
essary in order to have a well-filled can 
after the product is processed. The syrup 
is usually added very hot with a regular 
syruping machine. 


EXHAUST AND CLOSURE—Careful atten- 
tion to the removal of air from the cans 
is necessary to avoid losses from corro- 
sion of the inner surface of the can. The 
filled cans should be treated so that prac- 
tically all of the air is eliminated from 
the can at the time the top is sealed on. 
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In filling the cans considerable air is put 
in with the peaches and syrup. One 
method of removing the air is to give a 
thorough exhaust in live steam. From 
4 to 9 minutes for No. 2% cans is neces- 
sary to remove most of the air. Steam- 
ing devices are sometimes used at the 
closing machines to remove the air from 
the headspace of the cans and bring 
about a higher degree of vacuum in the 
cans. In certain canning sections a com- 
bination of vacuum syruper and closing 
machine is used to give a completely filled 
can with satisfactory removal of air and 
final vacuum. This is a complicated and 
expensive piece of equipment, but the re- 
sults are said to be very good. 


PROCESSING—The process used should 
assure a center temperature of at least 
190° in every can. For No. 2% peach 
halves this usually requires about 25 
minutes at 212° F. For No. 2 cans of 
sliced peaches in syrup, the usual time is 
15 minutes at 212° F. The solid pack 
peaches are usually filled at about 190° 
and are given 30 to 60 minutes at 212° F. 


SLICED PEACHES—The imperfect halves 
for slicing are put through a slicer and 
then go direct to some sort of filling de- 
vice. The weight of slices put in each 
can should be closely controlled so that 
a definite amount of syrup may be added 
to each can. The cans are then exhausted 
and closed in the usual manner. 


SOLID PACK PEACHES—The broken and 
off-colored pieces go through a long 
steam box where they are heated with 
live steam from 12 to 15 minutes which 
thoroughly cooks all of the pieces. The 
final temperature is from 190 to 200° F. 
They are filled into No. 10 cans with no 
added liquid, closed, and given a process 
of 30 to 60 minutes at 212° F. Since any 
shrinkage will be brought about by the 
precooking, the cans show practically no 
free liquid when opened. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A dependable source of raw material 
for canning is of prime importance in 
establishing a canning industry. Several 
of those interviewed agreed that 200 
bushels of peaches per acre is a conserva- 
tive figure to use in estimating the num- 
ber of acres of peaches for which con- 
tracts should be made each year. For 
example, in order to establish a canning 
factory having an annual capacity of 
100,000 cases of peaches, the entire crop 
from 500 acres should be available for 
canning. It is believed that many grow- 
ers will be glad to contract for the de- 
livery of all of the peaches from certain 
acres on the basis of a reasonable price 
per bushel. If a reputation for quality 
canned peaches is to be developed and 
maintained, the market must be supplied 
each year in so far as it is physically 
possible to do so. The canning of peaches 
only when the supply is so abundant that 
the fresh market price goes to a low fig- 
ure is not a satisfactory basis on which 
to build a permanent canning industry. 
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VARIETY SELECTION 


Since one variety of peaches matures 
within a relatively few days, it is obvi- 
ously advantageous to arrange for sev- 
eral varieties with differing dates of ma- 
turity in order to prolong the canning 
season. For example, at Fort Valley, 
Ga., the following harvesting dates have 
been observed: 

Dixie Gem—About 33 days before El- 

berta 

Golden Jubilee—About 28 days before 

Elberta 
Dixie Gold—About 20 days before El- 


berta 
Fire Glow—About 20 days before El- 
berta 
Hale Haven—About 14 days before El- 
berta 


Sullivan Early Elberta—About 7 days 
before Elberta 
Thus by proper selection of varieties 
the harvesting dates in any one section 
may be spread over more than 30 days. 


'By having orchards a considerable dis- 


tance to the north and south of the fac- 
tory, the harvesting dates may be ex- 
tended correspondingly. At present there 
is not a real possibility of extending the 
harvesting dates beyond that of Elberta 
because of the menace of the Oriental 
fruit moth. Experiments have shown 
that it is possible to hold peaches for as 
long as 4 weeks in cold storage at about 
31° F.(6) The fruit is picked at the 
firm-ripe stage, i.e., about 3 to 5 days 
before full canning maturity, and is 
stored in a well ventilated cold storage 
room. This procedure could be used to 
prolong the canning season if necessary. 


EXPERIMENTAL PACKS 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the importance of great care in the 
preparation of experimental packs from 
different varieties to show their canning 
qualities. When varieties are to be com- 
pared, the peaches selected should be of 
the same character from trees of the 
same general type with respect to age, 
degree of pruning, amount of trimming, 
etc. Peaches of approximately the same 
size should be selected, but more espe- 
cially, the peaches used should be of the 
same degree of development. The ripe- 
ness of the peaches at the time they are 
canned is probably the most important 
single factor in the canning quality of 
that variety. The same variety canned 
at one or two days difference in degree 
of development shows a large difference 
in the canned product. It follows, of 
course, that the same canning procedure 
should be used with all varieties that are 
to be compared. This applies to the 
method of peeling, heat treatment, and 


-degree of syrup. 


In judging the sample cans, several 
examiners should be asked to assist. A 
detailed written report of each examiner 


should be secured so that proper value of | 


the unbiased opinion of each examiner 
may be assessed. 

In so far as it is possible to do so, each 
new variety should be compared with a 
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We’re With You 100% 
; We Must Keep Our Boys Well Fed! 


_ it In trying to do our part, we suggest that you 
7 determine your hamper requirements early. 


Write for Samples and Prices 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Quality Tomato Field Hampers 


Murfreesboro, North Carolina 


aS 5/8 Machine Made Hamper 5/8 Hand Made Hamper 


Chicage: 


Do you know—that in the Greater Chicago Trading Area 7,000,000 people 
reside; within 150 miles 10,000,000 people; within 500 miles 60,000,000? The 
Chicago switching district handles 45,000 freight cars daily! 


No Food Processor can afford to overlook the sales and merchandising possibilities 
of Chicago—the Great Central Market—nowor postwar. As ResidentSales Agents, 
Paul Paver & Associates know this market; contact regularly all jobbing food 
and grocery outlets (wholesale grocers, chains, manutacturers, commerical bakers, 
bakers supply houses, beverace trade, candy manufacturers). Paul Paver and 
Associates stand ready to serve non-contlicting Accounts in their food sales and > 
distribution problems in the Great Chicago Trading Area. 


CANNED FROZEN DEHYDRATED 


2 


— 


* PAUL PAVER and ASSOC 


NORTH DEARBORN STREET -- CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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standard or well recognized variety of 
the same type. For example, several new 
varieties may show difference among 
themselves but they may all be distinctly 
better or worse than a previously estab- 
lished variety. 

The practice of sending samples of ex- 
perimental packs of different varieties to 
other qualified investigators for indepen- 
dent opinions and observations is highly 
desirable. For example, interchange of 
such samples between Experiment Sta- 
tions will serve to establish the value or 
point out weaknesses of new varieties. 
New varieties should be grown and tested 
in different sections also to show possible 
limitations with respect to growing con- 
ditions. 

One generally recognized means of im- 
proving the character of the fruit avail- 
able for canning is the practice of buying 
the fruit on a U. S. grade. This elimi- 
nates the culls and provides fruit of 
more uniform size and ripeness. Where 
a high quality canned product is desired, 
the purchase of better quality raw prod- 
uct by any or all means is to be com- 
mended. 

Experiments to show the possible place 
of large storage warehouses at the fac- 
tory to permit the final ripening of the 
fruit in a basket should be more thor- 
oughly investigated. 


Preliminary investigation indicates 
that there is considerable shrinkage of 
freestone peaches when they are canned. 
In competitive markets a well-filled can 
is necessary. In canning cling peaches, 
the halves are sometimes blanched before 
filling the cans in order to make possible 
a well-filled can. Experiments on free- 
stone peaches along this line should be 
conducted. 


EXHIBIT 1 


SHRINKAGE OF FREESTONE 
PEACHES ON CANNING 
There is considerable shrinkage in 
volume of peach halves during canning. 
In selling canned peaches in a competi- 
tive market, the volume fill of the can 
may be an important consideration. 
Therefore, canners should know in ad- 
vance the normal shrinkage to be ex- 
pected from the particular variety and 
method of canning. Certain varieties 
are known to shrink badly on canning. 
This feature of the variety under con- 
sideration should be investigated. 


Observations on the canning of cling- 
stone peaches in California indicate that 
the higher sugar concentrations cause 
more shrinkage than the lower concen- 
trations, also that the amount of shrink- 
age decreases with storage up to 4 
months. 


Observations on canned freestone 
peaches in Oregon show that the drained 
weight of freestone peaches is some- 
what less than corresponding clingstone 
peaches, and that the drained weight 
varies greatly from can to can. 

The following outline indicates how 
each variety may be tested for change in 
weight on canning: Fill 24 cans with 
fully ripe halves and 24 other cans with 
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halves showing noticeable green color. 
The halves are selected from the packing 
table and each can is filled as full as 
practicable with the halves. Determine 
the fill-in weight of peaches and mark 
this weight on each can with copper sul- 
fate or other indelible marking fluid. 
Twelve cans of the full ripened halves 
are filled with 25° syrup. The other 
twelve cans of ripe peaches are filled 
with 40 to 50° syrup. Similarly, twelve 
cans of the greenish peaches are filled 
with 25° syrup, and the rest filled with 
40 to 50° syrup. These cans are then 
exhausted, closed, and processed in the 
usual way, being careful that none of the 
peaches in the cans are accidentally 
knocked out in the exhaust box or during 
closing. 


When the cans come from the cooling 
tank, open 2 cans of each lot and ex- 
amine as follows: (1) Determine the ap- 
proximate amount of space actually oc- 
cupied by the peaches in the can by 
pushing the peaches gently toward the 
bottom with a No. 2 cover, and measur- 
ing the distance from the level of the 
peaches to the top of the can. This is 
called the “fill” of the can. The No. 2 
cover is pushed gently down with a ruler 
until it rests on the peaches in the can 
and then the depth is sighted across the 
top of the can. (2) Determine the 
drained weight of the peaches in the 
regular manner (each half on the screen 
should be turned cupside down). Record 
the fill-in weight, the drained weight, and 
the “fill.” Calculate the loss in weight. 
(3) Make similar determinations on 2 
cans after 7 days storage, 30 days stor- 
age and 4 months storage. The data 
obtained will show the change in weight. 
Such a series of tests will show the dif- 
ference in shrinkage due to maturity and 
also that due to syrup concentration to- 
gether with the length of time of storage. 


EXHIBIT 2 


PITTING AND PEELING EQUIP- 
MENT FOR FREESTONE 
PEACHES 


The installation at the Campton fac- 
tory of the South Carolina Peach Grow- 
ers Association for handling 150-200 
bushels of peaches per hour is built 
around a horizontal large-mesh metal 
belt 90 feet long and 30 inches wide. The 
belt. is mounted about 3 feet from the 
floor and travels from 20 to 30 feet per 
minute. 


The first 50 feet of the belt has twenty 
stationary-blade pitters mounted on each 
side above the belt. The operators place 
the halves on the belt, cut-side down, one 
layer deep. The belt containing the 
halves passes successively through a 
series of enclosed chambers made of sheet 
metal for the peeling treatment. These 
are as follows: 


STEAM CHAMBER—The first 5 feet give 
about 10 seconds exposure to live steam. 
Four perforated length-wise pipes are 
suspended above the halves as they travel 
on the belt. 
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LYE TREATMENT CHAMBER—Each of 4 
transverse troughs about 1 foot apart 
are kept overflowing with hot lye. Each 
one is a 6 inch, half-round trough, with 
rounded edges. Hot lye solution is 
pumped from the tank below into each 
trough and overflows over both edges 
onto the peach halves on the belt below. 
The extra lye drains back into the tank 
underneath and is kept hot with live 
steam. For ripe peaches that have been 
defuzzed, a 3% lye solution kept at a 
temperature of 210° in the tank is used. 
If the fuzz has not been removed from 
the peaches, the lye solution should be 
about 5%. 

The strength of the lye solution may 
be checked by one of the following meth- 
ods: (1) Determination by the Solu- 
bridge Electric Eye; (2) the use of A, 
B, C tablets (each tablet is equivalent to 
1% lye and the number of tablets neces- 
sary to neutralize is an indication of the 
lye strength); (3) experience enables 
the operator to note the strength of the 
lye solution by the action on the peach 
peels. In continuous operation, about 1 
shovel of lye is added to the bath each 
15 minutes. 


REACTING CHAMBER—This is merely a 
covered portion of the belt about 18 feet 
long where the peaches are allowed to 
pass forward with hot lye on the skins 
for about 35 seconds. This is enough 
time to soften the peels on ripe peaches. 
For less ripe peaches the time must be 
longer and therefore the belt must be 
slowed down. If 60 seconds is required, 
this indicates that the peaches are too 
green for proper canning. There is a 
secondary drainage pan underneath the 
18-foot reacting chamber. 


WASHING CHAMBER—The peaches pass 
beneath 4 transverse pipes each contain- 
ing 12 high-pressure nozzles above the 
peaches on the belt. This high pressure 
is 450 pounds per square inch attained by 
one special pump with 15 horse-power 
motor called the “Bean Royal Model 55 
Pump,” manufactured by John Bean 
Manufacturing Division of Food Machin- 
ery Corporation, Lansing, Mich. These 
high pressure sprays are very fine but 
have high velocity so that they wash the 
skin away without puncturing the flesh 
excessively. Just before the peaches 
emerge from this washing chamber they 
are washed with one pipe with flood 
heads from beneath to give a final wash 
around the edges and bottom of the 
halves, which is quite important. This 
flood pressure is about 30 to 40 pounds 
per square inch. In all, about 50 to 60 
gallons of water per minute are used 
in this washer. 

As the peaches enter this washing com- 
partment, the tops of the lye-treated 
halves on the belt are rubbed by a layer 
of loose rope ends. These rope ends are 
made from %s inch windowsash cord ma- 
terial designed “Wonder Cord Rope,” 
each about 8 inches long. The ends are 
fastened side by side to a swinging 


(Please turn to Page 24) 
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Certified Tomato Seed 


Ws offer certified tomato seed produced in the Tri-State territory from 
hill selected seed taken from the hilland row plan. We offer 


CERTIFIED RUTGERS 


Produced in your own territory, therefore acclimated and ready to make 
top yield. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Easton, Maryland 


Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For tyruping 

Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN QUALITY 
PEA SEPARATOR (Patented) 


Separate peas in only 2 seconds, for quality Berlin Chapman patents are basic for this 


—and graded peas are discharged directly into method of quality pea separation. Its use en- 
hydraulic elevators and conveyed to any point ables canners to meet present or future rigid 


in your plant. Peas can only absorb a small grade specifications. Capacity from 180 to 240 
quantity of brine, as they are in the brine about No. 2 cans per minute. Any plant mechanic 
two or four seconds. Brine is easily removed can install this Berlin Chapman machine. 

by running the peas through a water flume not 

less than ten feet long. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY e BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS | 
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AND PEAS...... 
Mhoronghly THE BERLIN CHAPMAN 


Compléle Foa Aeaning Assembly 


4 The combination of Berlin Chapman fan type cleaner, elevator, dry 
_. cleaning reel, wet pea washer and split remover washer is equipment 
__ designed and built to definitely save many man hours, and at the same 
- time produce a higher quality product. Any foreign objects that pass 
through the first two units ar> completely separated from the peas in 
the wet pea washer by the Agitated Water Process. Objects heavier than 
peas sink and lighter objects float, so that each are carried away in separate 
discharge pipes. Objects of same weight as peas then pass through the wet 
pea washer and are separated in the split remover washer, and from there 
go directly to the hydraulic elevator for further washing and conveying 
to uny part of your plant. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS — Easily installed by 
plant mechanics . . . designed to 
handle high speed line of peas — 
whole grain corn, navy beans, etc. 
™ FAN TYPE 
CLEANER 


WET WASHER 


SPLIT REMOVER 


ELEVATOR 


COMPLETE PEA EQUIP- 
MENT CATALOG—Yours 
upon request. Send for it 
now — or information on 
any particular item of 
equipment. 
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PROFITABLE PEA PRODUCTION PRACTICES 


Crop Specialist outlines observations made during 1944 season in growing peas for canning 
in Pennsylvania - makes recommendations and describes varieties. 


The weather, weeds and aphids, usu- 
ally, are charged with the failure of pea 
crops. However, records obtained from 
150 pea fields indicate that growers may 
modify the soil condition and fertility, 
treat the seed and inoculate it, check and 
repair their equipment before seeding 
and harvesting, and follow through cer- 
tain practices with the carefulness of a 
professional gardener and efficiency of 
an engineer and obtain large yields of 
high quality peas in most cases. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ROTATIONS—Sod, preceding peas, gave 
lower yields than when cultivated crops 
preceded this crop, according to records 
obtained. However, previous years have 
shown sods, particularly legume sods, to 
give the largest yields of peas. In most 
years, it appears safer to plant peas 
after a cultivated crop; but legume-sod 
crops should be included in the rotation. 


FERTILIZER—No differences could be ob- 
served, considering all the records, when 
all the fertilizer (500 or more pounds 
per acre) was plowed down or drilled 
deeply. However, demonstrations and 
tests, this year, showed that it is desir- 
able to have some fertilizer drilled near 
the peas to help them become well estab- 
lished before hot, dry weather. In light 
soil, low in fertility plowing down treat- 
ments have more frequently shown better 
results, but in fertile soil, well-limed, 
applications drilled deeply have come out 
ahead every time. 


The two-ton plus yields were obtained 
with an average application of 725 
pounds of 4-12-4, or 3-12-6 fertilizer per 
acre. 


GOOD STAND REQUIRED—Growers report- 
ing a good stand (1 plant every 2 inches) 
obtained an average of 1.22 tons per 
acre, a fair stand—1.07 tons, and a poor 
stand—.86 tons. Good stands require 
viable seed, soil of garden mellowness 
and condition (not worked when wet), 
drilling uniformly about 1% inches deep 
and 2 inches apart, no contact with fer- 
tilizer, and early plowing to avoid the 
rush at planting time. 


WHAT IS EARLY PLANTING? 


Alaska peas, planted in March, gave 
an average yield of 1.31 tons per acre, 
April 1-15—1.14 tons, April 15-30—1.36 
tons, and May—.95 tons. Pride peas 
planted in March produced an average of 
1.00 ton per acre, April 1-15—1.19 tons, 
April 15-30—1.05 tons and May—1.35 
tons. The answer seems to be that 
Alaska peas may be planted in cold wet 
soil with much greater safety than the 
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By JESSE M. HUFFINGTON 


Vegetable Gardening Specialist, 
The Pennsylvania State College 


From: Special Pea Club issue “Pennsyl- 
vania Vegetable Growers News” for 
December 1944 


sweet varieties and actually do better in 
cold soils. The Pride variety, however, 
did not start off well in the cold soil in 
March, and the wet period April 15-30 
was worse than the more seasonable 
weather the first of April. 


JESSE M. HUFFINGTON 


APHIDS — Although about half the 
growers reported aphid infestation very 
few of them reported having sprayed or 
dusted the crop for them. 


PEAS AS A NURSE CROP—Central Penn- 
sylvania growers like to use peas as a 
nurse crop for ciover or alfalfa, while the 
Southeastern growers more frequently 
plant another crop the same year. While 
this may increase the cash income in one 
year, long rotations are required with 
sod crops to maintain soil fertility. 


SOME HELPFUL HINTS 
Select a well-drained, fertile soil that 
is uniform; plow early and apply lime if 
it is sour. 
Prepare the soil as for other garden 
crops. Never work it when it is too wet. 
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Apply enough fertilizer. From 500 to 
800 lbs. per acre have been used on most 
of the better crops. Never apply in con- 
tact with the seed, but drill separately, 
before seeding, and deeper than the seed. 
(Somerset Co. Agt. Ext. Dem.) 

Use complete fertilizer. A common 
analysis is 4-12-4, since 4-16-4 is no 
longer available. Also, 3-12-6 is used in 
larger amounts on the lighter, less fertile 
soils, and 5-10-5 and 5-10-10 on sandy 
loam and sandy soils. The 4-8-8 resulted 
in poorly filled pods, while the super- 
phosphate alone gave poor quality. 
(Chester Co. Ag. Ext. Dem.) 

’ Roll the field after seeding to leave it 
level for harvesting. Stones should be 
picked before seeding. 

Trailers hauled by a tractor speed up 
deliveries and improve quality. 

Feeding the peas into the viner re- 
quires steady, careful work to have all 
the peas shelled. Care is required, also, 
in planting schedules, acreage adjust- 
ment and varieties grown to avoid con- 
gestion at the viner stations. 

Washing and cooling quickly as soon 
as vine dsaves quality. 


VARIETIES OF PEAS TO GROW 


When the time arrives for one to de- 
cide which variety of peas he wishes to 
grow for the coming season, several fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration. 

If the crop is destined for canning, in- 
terest will center almost entirely around 
the varieties known as canning peas, 
which are identified mainly by the light 
green color of the edible or immature 
peas. But if the grower is a home or 
market gardener, or if his crop is for 
quick freezing, he will be interested pri- 
marily in what are commonly called gar- 
den varieties, distinguished chiefly by 
peas of darker color. 


Second in importance is_ probably 
adaptability, because a variety cannot be 
grown economically if it is not reasonably 
well adapted to the conditions under 
which it will be grown. 


Third in importance is usually matur- 
ity. Some people like to plant more than 
one variety in order to have a sequence 
of maturity. Others are interested only 
in early-maturing varieties, and _ still 
others are interested in either mid-season 
or late maturing varieties. 


By turning either to the catalogs of 
prominent seed houses or by inquiring of 
our County Agent, one can readily de- 
termine what class a particular variety 
falls into, and also learn its relative 
maturity. 
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Woodruff of Orange | . 


our 


80th 


Anniversary 


1865 


This year more than ever contract with an old 
reliable seed house. We grow only enough to 
take care of our contracts. You are therefore 
assured of getting fresh stocks when making a 
contract with us. 


A full line of seed for the 
PARTICULAR CANNER 


S. D. Bog & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Their use means a larger profit for 
the canner because they thresh peas 
and lima beans more efficiently and 
permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


\\ 


AM 


WARRANT 


DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. segs 


Green Pea Hulling Fins 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


PIEDMONT LABELCOMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS LITHOGRAPHERS 
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A brief description of some of the vari- 
eties which have performed well in Penn- 
sylvania is given here, arranged in order 
of maturity. 


CANNING TYPES 


ALASKA—This is an old variety that is 
used in great quantity by canners who 
want to pack a smooth-seeded pea of 
early maturity. The variety is so well 
known that it probably does not need 
describing. The plant is usually about 
2-2% ft. tall the pods are relatively 
small, blunt ended, and borne singly. 
Superlaska and HF30 are selections of 
Alaska. 


RESISTANT SURPRISE—This variety has 
many of the good characteristics of regu- 
lar Surprise, and in addition is resistant 
to fusarium wilt. The vine is something 
like Alaska in respect to height and the 
way the pods are borne. The dry seeds, 
however, are wrinkled and the quality is 
considered by most people to be superior 
to the smooth seeded types. 


EARLY SWEET 103—Is a high yielding 
strain of Early Sweet canning peas 
which will mature to prime canning qual- 
ity two to three days later than Alaska 
types. It has consistently proven to be a 
quality product for the canner. In 1944 
a farm field trial in Pennsylvania yielded 
3000 pounds. 


EARLY HARVEST—Is of a Surprise type 
and also is resistant to fusarium wilt. It 
is somewhat more vigorous than Resis- 
tant Surprise, having a little taller plant 
and maturing about 2 to 3 days later. 


PRIDE—This variety has become ex- 
tremely popular because it seems to have 
a rather wide range of adaptation and 
yields well even under adverse conditions. 
In contrast to Surprise, the Pride variety 
produces a high percentage of double 
pods on a vigorous vine about 2% ft. 
high. The berry is much larger than 
Surprise but not as large as some of the 
garden varieties. 


PRIDE NO. 507—Is a special selection 
from this variety. It is a medium-height 
vine of mid-season maturity coming in 
two or three days after Superlaska or 
the early sweet group. This variety is 
particularly suitable to assist the canner 
in extending the season since it bridges 
the gap between the early varieties and 
late varieties. 


CANNER KING—Although mainly a can- 
ning variety, has been used as a garden 
variety to some extent in Pennsylvania. 
The green peas are relatively large and 
of good quality. The plants are medium 
tall and resistant to fusarium wilt. 


WILT-RESISTANT PERFECTION—F'or many 
years a favorite among canners because 
of its good quality and high-yielding 
characteristics. It is one of the latest of 
canning varieties. In latitudes where it 
will come to good canning stage before 
hot weather strikes, it is very desirable 
for extending the canning season. 
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STUART PERFECTION—A_ somewhat 
higher yielder in Pennsylvania than reg- 
ular Perfection and is from one to three 
days earlier which is a distinct advan- 
tage, since this one to three days may 
keep it from hitting hot weather. 


PRINCE OF WALES—One of the late vari- 
eties inclined to be somewhat viney, but 
producing a large percentage of large- 
sieve sized peas which will still make 
good quality if taken at the right time. 
This variety is suitable for giving the 
canner a late opportunity to get large- 
sieve sized peas of good quality, in alti- 
tudes of 1500 to 2000 feet above sea level. 


CANNING—FREEZING—GARDEN 
TYPES 
THOMAS LAXTON—May be described as 
the standard main crop variety for quick 
freezing or the garden, with medium 
high plant, well-shaped blunt pods and 
large peas of first class texture ana 
flavor. Two newer varieties of the same 
general type but resistant to Fusarium 
wilt are Glacier and Teton, the latter 
deservedly a winner of the All-American 
Silver Medal. 


TOPPER (Woodruff’s) (Wilt resistant) 
—This is a later maturing variety with 
long, straight, plump, blunt, well-filled 
pods, borne mostly double, containing 6 
to 8 peas. The peas are medium large, 
dark green, excellent in flavor and qual- 
ity. The vines are 24-28 inches tall, dark 
green, with fairly heavy foliage. The 
dry seeds are medium large, wrinkled, 
green. It is a good yielder. 


BAKED APPLE FLAVOR 


Chemists at the USDA Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory in Philadel- 
phia have learned how to concentrate the 
volatile constituents of natural apple 
flavor a hundred to two hundredfold. 
Even then the concentrate contains only 
a few tenths of 1 per cent of the actual 
flavoring material. But the aroma is 
captured and can be put to use. 

Most of the apple’s flavor is concen- 
trated just under its skin. The aroma 
depends on the apple variety used, and 
blends of different varieties will probably 
prove best in the long run. A concen- 
trated baked apple flavor can be devel- 
oped by increasing the time or tempera- 
ture of heating the juice before removing 
the volatile flavor fraction. It should 
give a fine cooked flavor to some foods 
consumed cold. 

It costs somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 60 cents a gallon, labor included, to 
produce the fine water-colored apple- 
flavor solution. This can become an in- 
dustrial byproduct from materials now 
wasted. It can be used to make a com- 
mercial apple-juice concentrate taste like 
freshly pressed apple juice. It can be 


used also to flavor sherbets, ices, and fruit 
jellies, table and coating syrups, bland 
apple or other sugar syrups. 

The principles of the process should be 
applicable to other fruit and _ berry 
flavors. 
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THE CANNING OF FREESTONE 
PEACHES IN GEORGIA 


(Continued from page 18) 


transverse wooden bar. The ends of 
these ropes rest loosely on the peaches as 
the belt moves along and this is enough 
abrasion to cut the softened skin and 
help the sprays wash the skin off. In- 
stead of the rope ends, shorter rubber 
tubing has been used in the same manner. 


TANK BATH—From the spray cabinet 
the halves fall from the end of the belt 
into a v-shaped trough of water from 
which the halves are elevated by a slop- 
ing La Porte belt. The water in the 
trough is kept in violent agitation by 2 
high pressure sprays just below the sur- 
face of the water. As the halves are car- 
ried up the inclined elevator, they pass 
under a final spray of water. The peeled 
snd washed halves go to hand-trimming 
and hand-filling stations where each half 
is carefully inspected and the units are 
segregated for canning as halves, slices 
or solid pack peaches. 
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Quality Stocks of 


Your Favorite Pea Varieties 
Dependable? 


Always ! ! 
* 
GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 


q BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Producers of Old Faithful Brand Seed Peas 


for Canning and Freezing 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKING MACHINE 


The Fastest and Best Husker in Use 


The double husker is guaranteed to do good work when operating at a speed of 
180 ears per minute. 


The illustration shows the Morral Double Husker with its celebrated ear placing 
and ear gauging device—the most positive ear placer and gauging device in use 


The vital part of every husking machine is its husking rolls. Our latest model 
husker is equipped with all steel husting rolls which are the strongest and most 
durable rolls in use. The husking rolls on our latest model husker are made 
much longer than other husking rolls, therefore they have greater husking capa- 
city. We are the first to build a husker with rubber husking rolls and have had a 
great deal of experience with rubber rolls. We will be glad to equip our 
huskers with rubber rolls with spiral grooves and made in sections like other 
manufacturers use when ordered. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN 
HUSKING MACHINE 


Patented 


THE MORRAL CORN 
CUTTING MACHINE 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER either single or double cut for cream 
style corn. 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER for either cream style or whole grain 
corn. The Morral Corn Cutter has a positive feed and will cut either the 
bantam or large varieties of corn. It has great capacity and has the same 
capacity of our Morral Double Husker. 


One large Midwestern canner had seventy-five of our cutters and ordered 
twenty-five new cutters for 1944. 


All of our latest model machines have valu>ble improvements 
over older models. it will pay you to write us for catalogue of our 
machinery and get our prices and terms for any machinery you may need in our 
line before you place your order. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 
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POSTWAR PRODUCT AND PACKAGING TRENDS 


Some things of the past, and the present, that portend advances in the future—While first 
winning the war, keep alert—By BETTER PROFITS 


Because this column occasionally sug- 
gest steps to be taken when post war 
days or opportunities for constructive 
merchandising of canned foods present 
themselves, it should not be taken as an 
indication that the writer does not feel 
we must, at present concentrate on doing 
all we can toward the winning of the 
war and the peace to follow. We do note 
trends in merchandising that are taking 
real form and that must be considered 
some day. There can be no harm come 
from this and much good may be done if 
we get our thinking straight now instead 
of waiting until six months after the 
war when wise operators have already 
jumped the gun and are going full tilt 
after their share of the consumer dollar, 
which of course will probably not be 
worth as much in real purchasing power 
as it is at present, no matter how much 
we may feel values are inflated. 


Fourteen years ago or longer than 
that, an enterprising superintendent of 
a small cannery in Central Ohio added 
sweet red peppers to cream style white 
or yellow corn and ran several pilot 
packs year after year. The product 
was looked for each year by those who 
knew it and a bright future was pre- 
dicted for the product as folks became 
acquainted with it. Came along Minne- 
sota Valley Canneries with Niblets, 
Green Giant Peas and Mexicorn. Mexi- 
corn is only the approximate product 
packed years ago by an enterprising can- 
ner who was looking to develop new 
items for canning and sale. Probably 
under the trade mark of Mexicorn, and 
the backing of “The Green Giant” 
canned corn and peppers, have come 
further along the road of retail distribu- 
tion than an unidentified product could 
have progressed in the same length of 
time, but we have learned that new 
combinations of quality products will 
succeed just as mixed vegetables have 
succeeded in gaining the housewives’ 
approval. 


EXPECTATIONS 


Improvements in processes and refine- 
ments in manufacturing solid objects 
will not be alone after the wars have 
ended. Side by side with them we will 
see new developments in food processing 
that will make some of our old standbys 
of today look aged indeed. Some day 
the full line packer will introduce a 
package, a single unit, that will contain 
two or more of his specialties and sales 
will zoom among stores catering to small 
families. Some day the canner of fowl 
will also sell a canned chicken gravy that 
will be the delight of the inexperienced 
maker of gravy. Some day the enter- 
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prising canner will package in a single 
unit the red beans, the chili powder and 
meat for ready to heat chili and the 
combined products will no doubt meet 
with ready acceptance. Packers of 
canned fruits and vegetables meeting at 
present with only a rather limited sec- 
tional demand, such as mustard and 
turnip greens in cans. Our sons have 
been all over the United States and in 
many strange lands as well. It’s only 
natural that some of the dishes they 
have eaten in other places will remain 
in their memories. Some will return 
with a wife well versed in cookery par- 
ticular to their lands and easily liked by 
those of us who have been compelled to 
stay at home. The day of new preserved 
foods in tin and glass is just approach- 
ing. Welcome this day. Be prepared 
for it by means of research and pilot 
packs. If canner after canner can make 
money improving seed varieties of corn, 
peas, tomatoes and green beans for can- 
ning so can others profit from experi- 
mental packs now when the bulk of our 
production is assuredly going into con- 
sumption almost as soon as packed. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


I have commented very briefly on some 
of the newer combinations of preserved 
foods such as corn relish and I have on 
my desk another one that is worth notic- 
ing. The label reads, “Choc-o-P’nut 
Spread.” It tells us further that the 
contents are No. 1 peanuts (ground, of 
course), sugar, water, corn syrup, dex- 
trose, cocoa and chocolate syrup. The 
buyer is admonished to keep the opened 
jar in a cool dry place. Suggested uses 
are, “One tablespoonful in a glass of hot 
milk for a nourishing hot drink.” “An 
unsurpassed topping for ice cream or 
icing or filling for cakes.” “Delicious on 
crackers, toast, ete.” A delicious and 
wholesome spread which has none of the 
heaviness and stickiness so often found 
in ordinary spreads.” To tell the truth, 
youngsters should go for this spread in 
a big way. I know peanut butter is 
among the more or less scarce items in 
food right now but the time may come 
soner than we think when packers of 
preserves and jellies will find it possible 
to secure peanut butter of suitable grade 
for this product and then carry on from 
there using available packing equipment. 


As new products are introduced, it will 
be well for those sponsoring them to 
take a leaf from the experience book of 
the biscuit companies. They are blessed, 
if that is the word, with a multiplicity 
of crackers, cakes and biscuits in their 
line. Some, like the Nabisco “Mary 
Ann” ginger cracker have been around 
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for what seems like ages. When pack- 
aged, however, each label carries a plain 
statement of at least one excellent sug- 
gested use for the contents. Buy a pack- 
age of crackers that is new to you. Eat 
it as a supplement to some food that may 
appeal to you and then try it as directed. 
I did this tonight with a Nabisco Royal 
Lunch Cracker. I spread it liberally 
with Choc-o-P’Nut Spread and then ate 
one with milk as suggested. Both the 
Choc-o-P’Nut Spread and the Royal 
Lunch Cracker gained in esteem as they 
were used as suggested. 

In your introduction of new products 
or combinations of foods, be certain you 
have worked out excellent uses and 
plainly stated them on the label. You 
will be helped immensely in your intro- 
ductory work and repeat business will be 
forthcoming much sooner than it will be 
if you leave too much to chance and 
customer experimental use. 


Shortly after World War One had 
ended a well known Sales Manager be- 
came associated with a large condensed 
milk packer. This man was ahead of his 
times in many particulars but he was 
certainly of an inquiring disposition. I 
well remember how he used to sit around 
the director’s table with a number of 
other department heads and hold one 
“Bull Session” after another. One of 
his stock questions was: “Why is con- 
densed milk packed in a round tin can? 
Wouldn’t we sell more and make more 
money if it was packed in a square tin?” 
He never received an answer as I know 
of, but I do know that next week in our 
town we will receive our bottled fluid 
milk in square bottles! Maybe if we 
had worked harder on the proper answer 
to his questions the preserved milk in- 
dustry would have been further along 
today. 


Do not be afraid to back the courage 
of your convictions with some time and 
money if you truly feel you are on the 
track of a new package that will help 
increase sales of your product or of a 
new item to be packed in tin or glass. 
And while we are on this subject of tin 
or glass, you probably have decided 
opinions today as to what you will con- 
centrate on after the wars if you have 
been using both. The wholesalers will 
no doubt agree that they will be best 
satisfied if you return as soon as pos- 
sible to packing in tin. The can manu- 
facturers probably feel their position is 
being threatened or they would not be 
spending large sums in advertising the 
advantages of the tin can. As usual the 
housewives, being unorganized have not 
been heard from in any degree worth 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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JERSEY HAMPERS 


Quality Wherever 
and Tomatoes 

Service are 

Known Grown 


To anticipate your hamper requirements and 
place your orders now is to permit us to pro- 
perly fit you into our production schedule and 
assure deliveries of needed quantities of right 
quality—on time. 


JERSEY PACKAGE Co. 


Phone 473 BRIDGETON, N.J. Phone 472 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
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"Banic knows it Oniond 
CARS 


BASIC makes 1 warehouse 
do the 


work of 25! 


by dehydrating millions 
of pounds of Onions for 
the Army and Lend-Lease 


For complete information about BASIC Onion Chips, 
Onion Powder and Garlic Powder, write to us. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 


Vacaville, California 
-GARLIC HEADQUARTERS. 
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QUALITY SEEDS ... 


TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EVERY CANNER! 


Landreth's superior strains 
are disease resistant, prolific, 
true-to-type and of uniform 
appearance. They are bred 
to produce crops that will 
meet the requirements of the 
most discriminating canner. 

We have special canner 
sor strains of Peas, Beans, Hybrid 


COL ONTAL 


Corn, and famous Pennsylvania Certified Tomato 
Seed. 


We carry a complete line of all Seeds. 


Write today for additional information, and prices. 


D. Landreth Seed Ca. 


Canal Street, BRISTOL, PENNA. 
America’s Oldest Seed House -- 1784 - 1945 


PROCESSING 


Look for imprint 
Porte” in metal to be 


sure it’s a La Porte ae 
FLEXIBLE STEEL 


LA P OR, CONVEYOR BELTING 


Sorting, grading, washing and cooking -- also packing and 
shipping are handled faster and easier with La Porte Flexible 
Steel Conveyor Belting. Steel mesh feature allows free circu- 
lation of air and liquids around products in process; also 
facilitates sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. Resists 
rust, acids and extreme temperatures. 

Saves time on maintenance as well. Will not weave, creep, 
jump nor stretch. No special dressing or belt lacers needed 
to keep it at peak efficiency. 

Ask your supplier today. _ Available in any length 
and practically any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 


Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 
With 


THE MIDGET HULLER 


When you use the Midget in your field work you 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
exactly as you wantit. There is no guess work 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 
finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays 
big dividends. 
Write for full particulars, plans for walking 
fields, etc. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 


SIMPSON 
BALTIMORE.MD 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


A Study of Spot Stock Reports—Threat of 

Scarcity Long Before New Canning Time— 

Canners Are Not Speculating—Uncle Sam 

Now the Great Future Buyer—Dangers in 
_ Announcing Firm Prices Now 


STOCKS—In pre-war days the 
statistics of the year’s packs were 
announced and there they rested as 
the goods were distributed, subject 
to all the conjectures an alert buy- 
er’s assault might make or imagine 
—and too often this latter only—to 
the disruption of the market and 
generally at loss to the sellers. That 
is: the total figures of the pack 
were continually referred to as if 
they continued unchanged over the 
normal trading time. 


Now they are doing better, in 
following these pack figures with 
reports of stocks on hand at defi- 
nite times, thus showing the heavy 
disposals, and the remaining small 
amounts, even thus early in the 
year. You have these spot stock 
figures of consumer goods for both 
corn and peas in this issue. Notice 
for instance, that as of December 
Ist there were better than 8 mil- 
lion cases of canned corn of all 
kinds on hand, but by January 1st 
this had been cut down to but little 
more than 5 million cases, showing 
sales—or rather shipments, since 
these holdings are nearly if not all 
“allocated,” or in other words sold 
but not shipped until the time spe- 


cified. And it would seem to take - 


these 214 million cases of corn per 
month to even moderately supply 
demand, for they still seek more 
canned corn. Now if that be so, 
stocks of canned corn will have 
passed into consumption by some- 
time in March, leaving not less 
than four months to be supplied be- 
fore new canned corn can be pro- 
duced. If anything the situation is 
even worse in other staples of 
canned foods—and why confine it 
to staples? Practically all the bal- 
ance of the list, including canned 
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fruits, canned fish, and the various 
products, as they are termed, would 
show the same depletion figures if 
we had them. There is the con- 
crete fact of the present day de- 
mand. 

And they are not piling up in any 
intermediate hands between the 
canners, as the producers, neither 
with the distributors nor the re- 
tailers, for a feature of the week, 
now that hard cold winter has beset 
the entire country, is the report 
that retailers’ shelves are being 
cleared as quickly as the goods are 
received. 


Those hungry for some goods to 
trade with will attempt to take out 
of these figures a confirmation of 
their claims that large blocks of 
canned foods are being withheld 
from the market. And so there 
are, but they are goods “sold but 
not shipped,” alloted as we have 
pointed out; held to supply good 
customers with needed supplies, 
and held merely not to overburden 
the buyers’ warehouses. Doubtless 
most if not all of them have been 
paid for, with storage and carrying 
charges to be paid as shipped. 

What would be the sense of can- 
ners refusing to sell goods that 
they are being begged for, as is evi- 
denced all over the country? The 
ceilings have been set, and if any 
holder is so benighted as to think 
that he is speculating, with the 
possibility of getting higher prices 
later on, he is to be pitied. 


PRICE DANGERS—One of the many 
things which one hears among the 
demands that the Government 
should supply, is that it announce 
prices on canned foods now, so that 
they may make preparations for 
the ’45 season. And possibly the 
second in quantity to this is that 
the Government avoid changing; 
in other words set the prices firmly, 
and irrevocably. 

The industry never had such a 
condition in all its history, and we 
question if it is not a very danger- 


ous request. To do that the Gov- 
ernment would have to know the 
costs of the goods, now before seed 
time, and in too many cases even 
before contract prices have been 
secured from the growers. And you 
can take the whole list of expenses 
that will go into costs, and who can 
say that they will be exactly the 
same next Fall when delivery time 
on the canned foods arrives? Last 
year the Government promised to 
take any surplus goods at 8614% 
of the ceiling prices, and undoubt- 
edly will do so again this year. But 
you had none and will have none 
in ’45, as a good guess. And the 
Government must take no chances; 
must spend its money wisely and 
carefully! You demand that! 

What you used to do, in pre-war 
days, was to sell a portion of the 
expected pack (the cost of which 
you could only guess) as futures, 
and at, we will say, 70c when you 
felt that the cost would probably be 
72l4c. You felt that gave you 
something to go on, with your 
bankers and suppliers, and you 
hoped to sell the remainder of the 
expected pack at a profit. (There 
were canners who sold 100% of 
their expected pack as futures, be- 
lieve it or not.) 

Now you have the best future 
buyer you ever had or ever will 
have, the Government, which is 
taking practically that 50% or 
more, at prices which it intends 
will show you a profit. You know 
that, and you know that these Gov- 
ernment buys did pay you a profit, 
and were good business. One big 
difference is that these Government 
futures will not be rejected upon 
flimsy excuses (to induce a cut in 
the price originally agreed upon), 
and that your money is always 
good. Seems to us that in swap- 
ping the old futures for these 
present-day futures you are very 
much better off; especially when 
you see, from the above, that any 
and all the surplus you can possibly 
produce above these futures, will 
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find a ready market at profitable 
prices. 


You’ve done a dandy job helping 
provide the food for our fighting 
forces, and the Government has ex- 
pressed its appreciation, and you 
have made good money while you 
did your patriotic duty. What bet- 
ter could you ask, but by the same 
token, why hesitate, or wait now 
for anything before plunging in to 
produce the record pack the Gov- 
ernment is begging you to produce 
during the season of 1945? The 
seriousness of the war situation is 
enough to make you feel that you 
would produce all the food possible, 
if you never got a cent for it; but 
you don’t have to do that. They do 
need a great increase in armament 
and weapons, but these would be 
no good without enough food; and 
you will never want to feel that any 
boy or girl, officer or man fighting 
this bloody war, has not had 
enough food!! 


That’s the canned foods market. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Jobbers Attend Chicago Meeting—Trying to 
Add t> Inventories—Some Still Hope Can- 
ners May Have Tomatoes, etc.—Texas Spin- 
ach Offering—Good Demand for Beets— 
Market Interested in Flaked Fish—Salmon 
Supply Little Better—Apple Juice Wanted 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 26, 1945 


THE SITUATION—With most of 
the top men in local wholesale gro- 
cery organizations in Chicago this 
week for the annual industry con- 
ferences sponsored by the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sceciation, spot market activity has 
been rather light. Distributors con- 
tinued in the market for staple 
canned foods lines, but once again 
it was the same old story of “no 
offerings.”” Meanwhile, however, a 
growing interest in futures book- 
ings was reported by brokers, with 
some additional memorandum or- 
ders going through during the 
week. 


THE OUTLOOK—With military de- 
velopments abroad more encourag- 
ing, the trade is again taking post- 
war readjustment in mind in plan- 
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ning inventory policies. Regard- 
less of the improved outlook for an 
early military victory in Europe, 
however, distributors feel that any 
1944 pack canned foods which they 
may add to their inventories will 
prove good property. Hence, the 
jobbing trade and chains will con- 
tinue on the buying side of the 
market for some months, it is be- 
lieved, in an effort to keep inven- 
tories up to indicated consumer de- 
mand for canned foods lines. 


TOMATOES—There is a good in- 
quiry continuing for tomatoes for 
cannery shipment, but offerings 
are still scarce as the proverbial 
hen’s teeth. Distributors are care- 
fully checking with usual supply 
sources in an effort to get in on the 
ground floor in the event that can- 
ners discover any unsold stocks in 
their warehouses which they might 
care to liquidate. .. . Inquiry in the 
tomato products line is also well 
maintained, with juice in particu- 
lar coming in for buying attention. 


SPINACH—New pack Texas spin- 
ach is attracting some attention, 
due to the fact that canners’ ceil- 
ings are sufficiently low, in com- 
parison with other areas, to offset 
freight differentials to a consider- 
able extent. Canners are offering 
new pack at $1.17 for fancy 2s, 
$1.54 for fancy 24s, and $5.25 for 
fancy 10s, f.o.b. canneries. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—There has 
been a good demand for new pack 
beets, and cannery allotments indi- 
cate a fair supply for distributors. 
. . . Increasing interest is being 
shown in picking up lots of corn 
and peas released by WF A and sold 
back to original processors, or 
other canners. Extra standards and 
fancies in particular are being 
sought. . . . Green beans are also 
holding market attention, and can- 
ners are experiencing a better call 
for standards. 


FLAKED FISH—With supplies of 
staple canned fish well below trade 
requirements, there has been an ac- 
tive call for flaked fish (mixed 
flaked cod and haddock), and both 
Maine and Canadian canners have 
been selling this item as fast as 
packed. Maine canners have been 
selling No. 1 talls on the basis of 
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$4.00 per dozen, f.o.b. canneries, 
with the Canadian product quoted 
at $5.85 per case (24/1s), deliv- 
ered to New York. 


SHRIMP—Reports from the Gulf 
indicate that little canning will be 
done until early in May. Weather 
conditions have restricted fishing 
in the Gulf, and although canning 
may be done legally at this time, 
the limited arrivals of fresh shrimp 
are going to the fresh market. Spot 
supplies of the canned product are 
extremely short, and no resale of- 
ferings are being made. 


OYSTERS—Distributors are show- 
ing more interest in canned oy- 
sters. Although the oyster canning 
season has been open since last 


month, little, if any, production is 


reported as yet. Mississippi can- 
ners have announced that they will 
not run on oysters this season, un- 
less OPA takes favorable action on 
their petition for higher ceilings. 
Louisiana packers will operate, but 
will clear up their order backlog 
from last season before offering 
any new pack on the open market. 


SALMON—The supply situation 
has eased moderately, with the ar- 
rival of additional shipments from 
the Northwest, but the overall sup- 
ply position is still unfavorable, 
and distributors are much _ per- 
turbed over their ability to meet 
retailer requirements for the com- 
ing Lenten season. 


OTHER FISH—With Maine can- — 


ners still not offering in the open 
market, the trade is putting on the 


pressure for increased deliveries ~ 


from California sardine canners. 


Supplies are far below demand, © 


however. . : . The position in tuna 
has failed to show any improve- 


ment, and jobbers are seeking sup- 


plies at resale here. 


CITRUS—Last week’s freeze on 


shipments of canned grapefruit 4 


and blended juice from canneries, 
until all Governmental require- 
ments have been met, has made for 


a tight supply position in distrib- 7 


uting markets, although many dis- 


tributors had received shipments 


prior to the freeze order. This 


situation, in conjunction with the 4 
return of these juices to the list of © 
rationed foods, which is expectec. F 
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to slow consumer demand some- 
what, will probably insure ade- 
quate supplies until the shipment 
freeze is cancelled, it is expected. 
Meanwhile, however, more buying 
interest is shown in canned orange 
juice. 


APPLE JUICE SOUGHT—Packers 
are finding a good demand for new 
pack apple juice. Offerings are re- 
ported this week, for shipment be- 
fore March 31, on the basis of 
$2.15 per case for 24/12 oz. bottles, 
$2.60 for 12/32 oz. bottles, and 
$3.40 for 5/1 gal. bottles, f.o.b. 
New York State packing plants. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The week 
failed to develop anything in the 
way of additional offerings from 
Coast canners, and the trade is 
about convinced that it will have 
to get through the season with cur- 
rent holdings, supplemented by any 
resale lots which may be picked up. 
Apricots are beginning to move in 
better volume, much to the relief 
of some distributors. The call for 
fruit cocktail is expanding, and 
distributors are unable to take care 
of their trade’s full requirements 
on such items as peaches, pears, 
R.A. cherries, and Hawaiian pine- 
apple. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Stand in Need of Rain—Snow in Mountains, 
Usually Heaviest in the Country, Light Now 
—Dry Beans Very Scarce—Market Opera- 
tions Today Will Make Interesting Reading 
in Years to Come—Olive Crop Short—Wait- 
ing Tomato Product Ceilings—Consumers 
Keeping Retailers Shelves Bare—All Canned 
Fish in Heavy Demand—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Jan. 26, 1945 


RAINS NEEDED—California farm- 
ing interests are commencing to 
show considerable concern over the 
failure of winter rains to keep pace 
with showing made early in the 
season. Rains came early and were 
heavy in November and early De- 
cember, suggesting a wet season. 
Clear weather has prevailed in re- 
cnt weeks and precipitation is well 
below normal in many parts of the 
State. Snowfall in the High Sierra 
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is also light, being but three feet — 


in depth at the official measuring 
station. California is not generally 
looked upon as being much of a 
State for snow, yet the snowfall in 
some of the mountain areas is the 
heaviest in the United States. 
Snowfall on the level at Summit, 
or Soda Springs, usually reaches a 
depth of 150 inches, and occasion- 
ally passed the 200 inch mark. It 
is upon the mountain snows that 


farmers depend for water for irri- 
gation. 


BEANS—Dry beans are becoming 
a scarce article in this market and 
dealers comment on the fact that 
there is keen competition between 
distributors, canners and Govern- 
mental agencies for the small 
stocks on hand. The shortage of 
meat is causing a run on both dry 
beans and canned beans. Top qual- 
ity beans are limited in quantities 


HIS message is for the canner or 
freezer who really wants to pack a 
superior Sweet Corn... ... sweet 
corn that pleases the most discriminat- 
ing consumer, and builds steady repeat 


This sweet corn was created, de- 
veloped and perfected by Michael- 
Leonard, world leaders in hybrid sweet 
corn research,—and selected as Am- 
erica’s finest, by a nationwide jury of 
garden experts. 


You'll like it for these outstanding 
reasons: 


1. It has a “tissue-thin” pericarp, 
making the kernels amazingly tender— 
never tough. 


2. It remains tender and succu- 
lent long past the ideal harvesting 


stage. Of course, you don’t plan on 


SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 
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To the 


Food Packer who wants 
Sweet Corn 


The MICHAEL -LEONARD CO. 


delays—but this safety factor is im- 
portant. 

3. It comes right from the field 
with an almost honey-like sweetness, 
and a flavor that cannot be compared 
with old-fashioned open-pollinated 
varieties. 

4. It's so much easier to grow and 
yields so much more than most other 
sweet corn varieties. Plants grow uni- 
formly, ears are carried at a uniform 
height, resist wilt and most corn dis- 
eases. And what yields! This corn has 
been known to produce as much as ten 
tons of snapped ears to the acre! 


5. It's available now in white and 
yellow varieties, and several different 
maturities. 


Send today for FREE descriptive booklet 
Shows ears in natural-color photos. Also gives des- 
criptions of other choice seeds for the canner, freezer 
and dehydrator. 


333 W. 35 ST., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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and those damaged by rain sell at 
almost ceiling price, instead of at 
a marked discount. Stocks in Cali- 
fornia warehouses on January 1 
amounted to but 1,795,231 bags, or 
the smallest quantity on this date 
since 1930. Of this quantity, but 
308,805 were Small Whites, the va- 
riety in which canners are espe- 
cially interested. Baby Limas and 
Blackeyes are scarce and it is not 
believed that many will be avail- 
able for the civilian trade from 
now on. 


KEEP RECORDS—A San Francisco 
broker, in discussing the canned 
food market, suggested that it 
would be a treat for members of 
the trade a few years hence if re- 
cordings were made of some of the 
telephone conversations with buy- 
ers. In the course of a talk with 
a chain store buyer recently he 
mentioned the fact that he had 
been able to locate an unsold lot of 


canned peaches amounting to a - 


hundred cases. This buyer, who 
formerly talked in carload lots 
only, demanded that he be per- 
mitted to buy the lucky find. An- 
other buyer the very same day 
called up to inquire if the broker 
could locate any California sar- 
dines. The broker advised that 
only 18 cases remained unsold, but 
the response was “I’ll take them.” 


OLIVES — The California Ripe 
Olive Association advises that the 
1944 pack of ripe olives amounted 
to 1,080,000 cases and that sales 
for the year were 1,064,000 cases. 
The pack was quite evenly divided 
between glass and tin containers. 
The pack for the season now under 
way promises to be from 15 to 17 
per cent less than that of last year, 
owing to the smaller crop and the 
great demand for olives for oil 
pressing. Both ripe olives and olive 
oil have sold freely. 


AWAITING CEILINGS—Some Cali- 
fornia canners are still without 
prices on tomato puree, tomato 
paste, and other items. In some in- 
stances, Governmental agencies 
have asked for additional informa- 
tion on certain phases of last sea- 
son’s operations, thus delaying the 
approval of ceiling prices. Canners 
are not worried about moving hold- 
ings, but some would like to make 
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shipments and get their money out 
of the pack. Retailers report that 
peeled tomatoes go off the shelves 
as fast as they are offered. 


HEAVY CONSUMER BUYING— 
Colder weather and the difficulties 
of securing fresh meats, poultry or 
fish, have resulted in added con- 
sumer interest in canned vege- 
tables. The public is apparently 
buying up to the full extent of ra- 
tion points with green beans, corn 
and peas getting a strong play. 
Buyers are combing the markets 
for these, particularly the better 
grades, but are not passing up 
standards. Corn is one item that 
seems to be in short supply here, 
probably because so little is packed 
in this area. 


FISH—Pacific Coast canned fish 
is in heavy demand, but in no lines 
are stocks adequate. Buyers com- 
ment on the fact that some of the 
better known brands are in lighter 
supply than brands over which 
they used to lord. In the case of 
tuna there is a logical explanation 
for this. The large packers, with 
nationally advertised brands, for- 
merly operated the largest boats to 
the tuna fishing grounds. Most of 
these large boats were taken over 
by the Government for war duty, 
but the smaller operators were left 
with their smalier fishing craft. 
These smaller canners have been 
able to greatly increase their packs 
while those whose brands were bet- 
ter known have packed less fish, in 
several instances. 


The California sardine pack con- 
tinues to mount and on January 
13th had reached 3,381,453 cases, 
against 2,604,744 cases a year ear- 
lier. However, the general public 
is not likely to see any of the fish 
packed after January 14, all sar- 
dines packed after this date being 
set aside for Government agencies 
by special order. The canned mack- 
erel pack on the Pacific Coast 
amounted to about 900,000 cases in 
1944, compared with 831,000 cases 
in the preceding year. The British 
Columbia pilchard, or sardine, pack 
amounted to 92,882 cases in 1944, 
against 101,356 cases in 1943. 


Pacific Coast interests have been 
advised that the WFA is taking ac- 
tion to remove canned tuna and 
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bonito from import control. In 
view of the pending action it is an- 
nounced that all applications for 
authorization to import these items 
will be granted. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


BAGLEY & CO., organized at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, in 1919, by Ross D. Bagley 
to carry on a food brokerage business, 
has opened an office in the Hearst Build- 
ing, San Francisco, from which the 
Northern California territory is to be 
covered. W. R. Hadley, former district 
manager for the General Foods Co. here, 
has been placed in charge of sales. A 
Los Angeles office has been in operation 
for several years with R. L. Brechbill 
directing sales. 


s. & W. FINE FOODS, INC., has been ad- 
mitted to trading as a listed stock on 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange. On 
the opening day Jacob Blumlein, presi- 
dent, Adrian J. Falk, vice-president, 
Lionel H. Eaton, secretary, and Lloyd S. 
Ackerman, counsel, were guests on the 
floor to witness operations. 


HOWARD H. FLYNN has been named as- 
sistant general sales manager of the Cali- 
fornia Conserving Company, Ltd., San 
Francisco, Calif. Harvey S. Gum has 
been promoted to the position of sales 
manager for Northern California and 
Nevada, after several years as sales su- 
pervisor, calling on the wholesale trade 
in Northern California. Tomato products 
and pickles make up a considerable part 
of the output of this concern. 


TREBELED PRODUCTION—F ood Machinery 
Corporation more than trebled production 
in the fiscal year ended September 30, 
over the showing of the preceding fiscal 
year, aceording to a report from com- 
pany headquarters at San Jose. Gross 
sales amounted to $179,951,355, of which 
war materials accounted for $156,193,- 
280. Contracts are on hand to keep the 
plants at San Jose and Riverside, Calif., 
and Lakeland, Fla., busy until next Sep- 
tember. 


PESTS—Instruction in the recognition of 
insect pests, their biology and control, 
will be the aim of the Pacific Coast Pest 
Control Operators Conference to be held 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
February 19 and 20. The meeting is be- 
ing sponsored by the division of entomol- 
ogy and parasitology of the College of 
Agriculture, and it is expected that about 
150 pest control operators will be in 
charge. California tomato growers are 
taking much interest in the program out- 
lined, since tomatoes have become such 
an important crop and pest problems 
have become serious in recent years. 


C. A. RIESER, with W. J. Withers, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., is making an 
Eastern trip to visit the trade in some of 
the principal distributing centers and 
look over the general canned foods situ- 
ation. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Lent, During War, Not Such a Booster for 

Seafoods—Shrimp Pack Shows Slight In- 

crease—Adding Small Amounts to Season’s 

Pack Over Last Year But Below °43’s— 

Oyster Canning Continues on Slow Side— 
Too Cold for Crabs 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Jan. 26, 1945 


LENT—The Holy Season of Lent, 
which is a period of fast, absti- 
nence and prayer set aside each 
year by the Catholic Church, starts 
this year on February 14 (St. Val- 
entine) and ends on Easter Sun- 
day, April 1 (April Fool’s Day), so 
it makes it easy to remember what 
days Ash Wednesday and Easter 
fall on. 


In prewar times, Lent meant a 
whole lot to the seafood industry 
because the Catholic Church pre- 
scribed that no flesh meat, such as 
beef, veal, lamb, pork and poultry 
be eaten on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays during Lent. Instead, sea- 
food, eggs, vegetables and fruits 
were allowed to be eaten. So Lent 
never failed to increase the con- 
sumption of seafood in most com- 
munities of this country. But since 
the war a good many Catholic 
Bishops in the United States have 
suspended a great many of the 
days of abstinence or fast days, due 
to the scarcity of food and this has 
reduced the consumption of sea- 
food in Lent to some extent. 


However, this suspension of fast 
days has caused no uneasiness to 
the seafood industry, because in 
these war times they can sell more 
seafood than they are able to get. 


Therefore it works to their advan-. 


tage rather than against their in- 
terest. 


_ SHRIMP—The Louisiana canner- 
les received 618 barrels of shrimp 
the past week, 230 barrels more 
than they received the previous 
week, and Biloxi canneries received 
1,211 barrels of shrimp last week, 
144 barrels less than they received 
the previous week. So as there 
were 86 more barrels of shrimp re- 
ceived by the canneries of this sec- 
tion the past week than the previ- 
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The pack for last week 


ous one. 
should show a slight increase over 
the previous. 


The plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Texas and Georgia, 
operating under the Seafood In- 
spection Service of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration, reported 
that 5,892 standard cases of shrimp 
canned during the week ending 
January 13, 1945, whereas 4,807 
standard cases were canned during 
the week ending January 6, 1945, 
or an increase of 1,085 cases for 
the week ending January 13, 1945. 
This brought the pack of shrimp 
for the season up to January 13, 
1945, to 392,740 standard cases as 
against 380,102 standard cases 
packed in the same period last sea- 
son and 533,132 packed during the 
same period the season previous or 
1942-43, hence it will be seen that 
although this season is 12,638 cases 
ahead of last season in the shrimp 
pack, yet it is 140,392 cases of 
shrimp behind the pack in 1942-43. 

The size of the shrimp the past 
week in this section were small, 
medium and large—mostly medium. 


OYSTERS—The canning of oysters 
started in Louisiana last week and 
the canneries there received 707 
barrels of the 7,751 barrels that 
were produced. The balance went 
to the raw market. 


The Alabama canneries received 
1,630 barrels of oysters last week, 
which was 275 more barrels than 
they received the previous week. 


Biloxi canneries received 300 
barrels last week, which was 375 


barrels less than were received by 


them the previous week. 

It will be seen from the above 
that the oyster pack this.season has 
gotten off to a slow start. 


HARD CRABS—Hard crab produc- 
tion in Louisiana took about a 35% 
increase, as 46,680 pounds were 
produced there last week, against 
29,220 pounds produced the previ- 
ous week, or an increase of 17,460 
pounds. 


However, the weather is too cold 
for big crab production and no 
heavy crab production is expected 
now until Spring when balmy 
weather shows up. 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 8) 


M-81 AMENDMENT CHANGES 
TINPLATE QUOTAS FOR 
FRUITS 


The percentage of tinplate usage for 
tans made entirely of 1.50 tinplate for 
the packing of fruit cocktail, peaches, 
and pears for filling WFO-22 set-aside 
has been placed at 70 per cent of the 
average annual area of tinplate used 
for packing these products in 1943 and 
1944, with products interchangeable, 
according to Amendment No. 1 to Con- 
tainer Order M-81 issued January 17. 


_According to M-81 as issued January 
1, the tinplate quota for can ends for 
fruit cocktail and peaches was set at 
65 per cent of the average area of tin- 
plate used in ends of such cans in the 
calendar years 1943 and 1944, and, sim- 
ilarly, the quota for pears was 90 per 
cent. 

The amendment now lists these prod- 
ucts under one heading in Schedule A, 
column (1) as item “9—Fruits,” with 
no change in the text of the definitions. 
The packing quota is unlimited when the 
products are packed in Nos. 2% and 
10 cans with 1.50 tin bodies and 0.50 tin 
ends. When packed in the same can 
sizes but with 1.50 ends, the packing 
quota is as follows: “70 per cent of 
average annual area of tinplate in 1943 
and 1944. Products are interchange- 
able. Cans packed under this quota 
must all be used for filling WFO-22 set- 
aside.” 


TOMATO PRODUCTS SUBSIDIZED 


Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson, January 20, issued Amend- 
ment 1 to Directive 13 which allows a 
subsidy on civilian sales of Tomato 
Products and Green Pea Soup effective 
as of January 20, 1945. Full text of 
the amendment follows: 


“On December 27, 1944, the War Food 
Administrator submitted to me certain 
information and the recommendation 
that the subsidy on canned products 
processed from the four major vege- 
tables, authorized and directed by Direc- 
tive 13 issued by this office on October 7, 
1944, likewise be paid on the use of 
canned tomato*paste or canned tomato 
puree by the canner thereof in the pro- 
duction of any other canned food prod- 
uct also actually produced by him. On 
January 17, 1945, the Price Administra- 
tor concurred in the recommendation of 
the War Food Administrator. 


1. I hereby find that the payment of 
the subsidy on the use of canned tomato 
paste or canned tomato puree by the 
canner thereof in the production of any 
other canned food product also actually 
produced by him will effectuate the pur- 
poses of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942, as amended, and Execu- 
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tive Orders Nos. 9250 and 9328, by cor- 
recting gross inequities. 

2. Paragraph 3 (c) of Directive 13 is- 
sued October 7, 1944, is amended to read 
as follows: 


(c) To subsidize sales to purchasers 
other than government procurement 
agencies of canned tomato soup, canned 
green pea soup and canned tomato cat- 
sup, tomato paste, tomato puree, tomato 
sauces, tomato juice contained in mixed 
vegetable juices, and tomato cocktail, 
by continuing to absorb the increases by 
area between the average prices paid in 
1942 and the 1944 grower support prices 
for processing for tomatoes and green 
peas used in producing these commod- 
ities. The subsidy is to be paid, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, on the use of 
canned tomato paste and canned tomato 
puree as hereinafter specified. The use 
of canned tomato paste or canned tomato 
puree by the canner thereof in the pro- 
duction of any other canned food prod- 
uct also produced by him shall be deemed 
to be ‘sales to purchasers other than 
government procurement agencies,’ 
within the meaning of this paragraph 
(c); and the subsidy shall apply to such 
sales only with respect to the quantity of 
such other canned food product actually 
produced by him.” 


PINTO BEAN SUPPORT PRICES 


The WFA reports that support prices 
for the 1945 crop of Pinto beans, U. S. 
grades No. 1 and No. 2, will be increased 
over the previously announced (Nov. 20, 
1944) support prices. The increase for 
grade 1 is from $5.40 to $5.75 per 100 
lbs.; for grade 2, from $5.25 to $5.60 
per 100 lbs., cleaned and bagged, f.o.b. 
car at country shipping points. The in- 
crease was made on the basis of informa- 
tion received from growers and the trade 
which indicated that a higher support 
price would be necessary in order to 
obtain the acreage required to meet the 
1945 goal. 


DRIED FRUIT SALES ON 
AGGREGATE BASIS 


Processors may sell the same tonnage 
of dried fruits to primary distributors 
as they sold in the year ended April 28, 
1942, without restrictions on the quantity 
of individual dried fruit items they sell, 
the Office of Price Administration said 
January 24. This amendment, which be- 
comes effective January 29, 1945, is 
necessary to permit orderly distribution 
of dried fruits, OPA said. 

Under the old regulation, processors’ 
sales of a particular dried fruit item to 
primary distributors were limited to the 
same percentage of his total sales of 
that item of dried fruit as during the 
year ending April 28, 1942. 

As a result of set-aside orders and 
other wartime conditions affecting the 
sale of dried fruits, processors sometimes 
have no dried fruits of the kind they 
sold to primary distributors during the 
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year ended April 28, 1942. Even though 
they have other varieties, they were in 
many cases unable to sell them to 
primary distributors under the old regu- 
lation, either because they had already 
sold their quota of the items available, or 
because they did not sell the item during 
the year ended April 28, 1942. 

(Amendment 1 to Supplement 9 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Dried 
Fruits, 1944 and Later Crops—effective 
January 29, 1945.) 


ONION-SETS MARKUP 


’ Several limitations that disrupted 
trade practices on bulk sales of onion 
sets have been revised, the Office of 
Price Administration has announced. 
The adjustments effective January 27, 
1945, fix the quantity bushel sales of 
onion sets and applicable markups as 
follows: 1-20 bushels, 5c per lb.; 21-50 
bushels 4%c per lb.; 51-100 bushels, 
3%c per lb.; 101-200 bushels, 2%c per lb. 

Wholesalers historically order onion 
sets on a 20, 50 or 100 bushel basis. Thus, 
the previous limitations of 1-19, 20-49, 
50-99 bushels on the scale of applicable 
mark-ups developed business practices 
that were not in accord with previous 
practices in the industry, OPA said. For 
example, if a wholesaler or retailer 
ordered 100 bushels of onion sets (or 
3,200 pounds), the seller would deliver 
ninety-nine bushels (or 3,168 pounds). 
Whereas the mark-up for 100 bushels 
was 2c per pound, by selling 99 bushels 
he could obtain a mark-up of 3%c per 
pound. 

The definition of a wholesaler has been 
broadened to include permitted sales by 
one wholesaler to another. 


WFA URGES CONSERVATION 
OF MATERIALS 


The War Food Administration is ask- 
ing the nation’s food processors to defer 
applications for materials and equipment 
not urgently needed to meet war food 
needs. WFA also urges that procure- 
ment and use of container materials be 
planned in anticipation of short supplies, 
and to carry out conservation and re-use 
programs for shipping containers wher- 
ever possible. 


In a statement of facts and policies to 
representatives of the food trades, the 
Office of Materials and Facilities of WFA 
interprets recent war developments and 
amendments to WPB orders L-292 (food 
processing equipment) and M-81 (cans). 
This statement emphasizes "that military 
production is resulting in tighter sup- 
plies of equipment and container materi- 
als, that controls over such materials 
must be tightened and recommends prior- 
ity assistance for only that equipment 
or those projects which are essential to 
the successful prosecution of the war. 
WFA stated that conservation and re- 
use of second hand containers is more 
necessary than ever. Intensive and ex- 
tensive conservation and re-use programs 
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offer the only hope of having enough 
shipping containers, wooden containers 
for fruits and vegetables, and textile 
bags to meet the minimum essential re- 
quirements of the 1945 war food pro- 
gram. 


A MISSTATEMENT GLADLY 
RETRACTED 


In reporting the meeting of the Tri- 
State Packers Association held at Atlan- 
tic City last fall (TCT, 12/11, p. 12), the 


’ following appeared under the heading 


“Pea Section”: “Walter T. Onley, Sr., 
Snow Hill, Maryland, who served as 
chairman of the Pea Section, called upon 
Maurice Siegel of Strasburger & Siegel, 
Baltimore, to describe the court proceed- 
ings of the Lord-Mott case which nulli- 
fied the insoluble solids determination as 
a measure of quality for canned peas. 
After an interesting review of the case 
Mr. Siegel stated that he was really 
sorry for the decision, which in effect 


‘supports the packing of ‘trash.’ ” 


The above statement while attributed 
to Mr. Siegel, was not in fact his own, 
but rather that of this reporter, who 
misinterpreted Mr. Siegel’s remarks. 

The decision rendered in the Lord-Mott 
case does leave the alcohol insoluble 
solids method for determining quality 
wide open to the individual packer in the 
Tri-State area who has, of course, the 
court’s decision to back him in case of 
seizure. 


- GROCERS CANCEL 


J. H. McLaurin, president of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, announces cancellation of the 
association’s convention, which had been 
scheduled for Chicago, May 29, 30 and 31. 
Simultaneously, he announced that the 
association at an early date will issue a 
call for a Washington meeting of its 
board of governors, executive committee, 
finance committee, and operating capital 
foundation committee. 


POSTWAR PRODUCT AND 
PACKAGING TRENDS 


(Continued from page 26) 


mentioning. Before you decide to elimi- 
nate the glass container in favor of tin, 
conduct a worthwhile survey and learn 
the attitude of the housewife. After all 
when labor is more plentiful, wher 
shipping containers are not so hard tc 
come by, after more research has been 
conducted by both the container folks 
and the glass manufacturers, maybe the 
glass jar for fruits and vegetables wil 
be found to be preferable. 

Keep an open mind during your re 
search. Remember that change is life 
and that most likely you will go on anc 
ahead after the wars instead of revert: 
ing to the status quo. Your future sale: 
and profits will increase as you kee} 
ahead of the times! 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this ‘Wanted and For Sale” page. The 

» rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
+ 25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 


4 from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 


> Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Olney Sample Pea Graders; Berlin Chapman 
Split Load Graders; Semi-automatic Gallon Fillers; Ayars 5 
pocket #2 Pea Fillers; Reeves Variable Speeders #2 and #0; 
Scott Fluming System; ete. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, 
Wis. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt World Rotary Automatic Labeler; 
Ermold and World Junior Semi-automatics; 2 50-gal. copper 
Jacketed Kettles; H & K 24-spout Filler for juices; Adriance 
Single and Duplex Crowner; 150 ft. of Roller Case Conveyor; 
all of this taking up valuable room and therefore priced to sell 
immediately. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Amherst 2100. 


DO YOU NEED?—Jumbo Crowner; brand new 100 gal. 
Stainless Steel Tank; 50 gal. %rds Jacketed Tilting Stainless 
Kettle, never used. Write for information: Adv. 4506, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Niagara Multi-outlet Dri-Fog 18-Nozzle Row 
Crop Duster with cart. Perfect condition. Adv. 4507, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Sterling Dicer; Sterling Slicer; CRCO Model B 
Bean Snippers; Berlin Chapman Sample Pea Grader; etc. 
Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


$ FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
~ Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 


* Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 


> powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
_ Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
- Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
_, Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


- We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
' frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
_ catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


; FOR SALE—Eight single head “Tuc” Corn Huskers in good 
condition; used during 1944 season. These Huskers have run 
only 737 hours. Will sell singly. Geo. W. McComas & Co., 
Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Box Stitchers; Vegetable Peelers; Dicers; 
Enamel Tanks; Pulpers; Finishers; Juice Extractors; M & §S, 
-»Ayars and Liquid Fillers; Corn Conveyors; Stencil] Cutters; 
) Labeling Machines; Meat Grinders; Boilers; Bean and Spinach 
Machinery. L. D. 822, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
(West) Texas. 


» BONDED SCALES, VIBRATING SCREENS, STACKERS, 
> CONVEYORS—More than 100 models. Truck Scales 20 ton, 
24’ x 10’ platform $575.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform $815.00; 
30 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform $1040.00. Vibrating Screens for de- 
watering canning wastes, cleaning, sizing, and for all screening 
operations, 3’ x 6’ screening area and large capacity $495.00. 
“Immediate delivery, terms. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Tomato Scalder. 
hurch, Va. 


H. E. Kelley & Co., New 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4492, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Will buy your broken retort covers. Also surplus 
machinery in single pieces or complete plants. Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS—Now booking orders for shipments be- 
ginning April and on thru June. State Certified, with official 
certification tags attached. Car lots and truck lots our specialty. 
Write, phone or wire for contract prices. J. P. Councill Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, equipped for canning Peas and 
Sweet Corn, in Southern Pennsylvania. All buildings and 
machinery in A-1 condition. Has been in continuous operation 
for 20 years. Good reasons for selling. Adv. 44107, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory well equipped for canning 


corn. Also one Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grader with feeder; 
one Double Storage Pea Bin. H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 
Phone 82 J. 


FOR SALE—Modern mass production cannery, situated on 
highway at Cedarville, N. J. Railroad siding; 100 feet from 
farmers’ produce exchange. Fully equipped with modern ma- 
chines to pack tomatoes, string beans, peppers, pimientos, car- 
rots, spinach, asparagus, and all other vegetables. For further 
information inquire: Adv. 4505, The Canning Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4491, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant Superintendent for a New York State 
Cannery. State age and experience. Chance for advancement 
for right man. Adv. 4508, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Well established Pennsylvania Vegetable Canner 
needs field man, with Agricultural College education, qualified 
to serve and advise growers in all phases of their farm prob- 
lems. Must have experience in working with farmers. Perma- 
nent position with future. In applying applicant should state 
age, education, record of past employment, experience, and be 
able to furnish references. Adv. 4509, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canning Experts. A company organizing can- 
neries for fish, also for fruits, vegetables, soups, meats, chicken, 
etc., requiring expert advice prior to building or starting opera- 
tions, desires to have one or more experts in canning to consult 
personally with them. The company will pay traveling and 
other expenses and a reasonable fee. The information required 
will cover both the practical production of canned foods and the 
marketing of same both at home and for export, also particulars 
regarding buildings and the latest machinery. Address in con- 
fidence: Adv. 4510, The Canning Trade. 


SMILE AWHILE 


CORRUGATED a SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


ATTRACTIVE LABELS 


_ “LABELS THAT HAVE SALES POWER’ 
819 WEST SUPERIOR ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


CORN CANNING 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Md. 
ERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


VERY GALLANT 
Flub: “Why do you suppose fat men are more polite than 
thin men?” 
Dub: “I haven’t paid much attention to it, but I suppose it’s 
because they can give two ladies their seat, instead of one.” 


Papa glared sternly at his young hopeful. “Another bite like 
that young man,” he said, “‘and you’ll leave the table.” 

Sonny looked'up. “Another bite like that,” he agreed, “and 
I’ll be finished.” 


DAMAGED ENOUGH ALREADY 
Lawyer (helping pedestrian up): “Come with me, my man, 
You can get damages.” 
Pedestrian (groggy): “H’vens, man, I got all the damages I 
want. Get me some repairs.” 


WISE 


A modern employer posted the following notice in his office: 
Any workman desiring to attend the funeral of a relative must 
notify us before 10 A.M. of the day of the game. 


HIS HORRIBLE MOTIVE 


The respectable tramp knocked gently upon the door. 

“Madam,” he began, touching his cap to the lady who appeared, 
“a while back you gave me three doughnuts. Would you mind 
adding another one, to make four?” 

The lady was all gracious. 

“Gladly,” she answered, smiling, as she wrapped one up and 
handed it to the tramp. “So.you like my doughnuts, do you?” 

“No, Mum,” replied the truthful tramp, “but me and some 
friends down in the holler wants to have a game of quoits.” 


Mrs. B. had always been obliged to economize in buying her 
clothes. An aunt died and left her a thousand dollars. Mr. B. 
was a good sport and said: 

“Now, dear, you can get yourself some decent clothes.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind,” said Mrs. B. “I’ll get the kind 
other women are wearing.” 


BIG GAME 


Hunter (to guide, after the hunter had missed a bird): 
“Thunderation !” 

Guide: “Not up to your form, sir.” 

Hunter: “No. Just back from Africa. Elephants, you know. 
Can’t see these beastly little things.” 


A motorist was helping his extremely fat victim to rise. 
“Couldn’t you have gone around me?” growled the victim. 

“Sorry,” said the motorist, sadly, “I wasn’t sure whether 
I had enough gasoline.” 


SURE, IRON SINKS 


A jovial individual saw an announcement in an iron-monger’s 
window the other day. It read, “Iron sinks,” and he went in 
and told the man that he knew iron sank. 

“Yes,” said the smart shop-keeper, “and time flies, but wine 
vaults, grass slopes and music stands; Niagara Falls, moonlight 
walks, sheep run, Kent hops and holiday trips; scandal spreads, 


india-rubber tires, the organ stops; the whole world goes rourd © 


and trade returns.” 
The jovial one bolted. 


Then he returned, put his head in at the door, and remarked: q 


“Yes, I know; and marble busts!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 


i Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


® Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
* Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


*Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 


=A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 


a Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


MA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
WAyars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
BA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


CARTON SEALERS. 


ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


_ CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


3 tlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


sChisholm-Ryder 
cod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


MA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PSinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


_ CLOCKS, Process Time. 


yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
SChisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


WFood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


WA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Merlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


MChisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
amilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


4 . H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


@Perlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Mhisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
a Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
wha Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
MA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 

Merlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
@hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
“yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
“WBerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
amilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Avars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, io 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning a 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universai Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
StechereTraung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 
SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D, Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 
SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. Tri-State Packers Assn., Easten, Md. 


F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill 4 


Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Robins Improved Stringless Bean Slitter equipped with the new Robins Shaker-Washer for the separation of 
seed beans from the slitted (French Style) beans. 


The Robins Combination Stringless Bean Slitter and new type Shaker-Washer is the answer to the economical 
slitting of stringless beans and the separation of the seed beans from the slitted stock. 


Our production schedule will permit the accepting of a few additional orders for this very practical unit. 


Please note, however, wherever possible we ask our customers to furnish their own motors—deliveries on motors 
at this time are very uncertain and by the canner furnishing his own motor will expedite delivery considerably. 


ROBINS IMPROVED 
STRINGLESS BEAN CUTTER 
with automatic feed for high speed line. 


ROBINS STANDARD RETORT 
welded and riveted construction. 
URSCHEL STRINGLESS BEAN CUTTER 

For Medium Speed Line 


Nnc., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Write For Copy of Our No. 700 Catalog—dJust Off The Press. 

Manufacturers of Canning Machinery for Fruits, Vegetables, Sea-Foods, Citrus Fruits, Etc. 
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When Completing Your Plans 
for 1945 PLANTING 


We Have at Present 
nn Surplusses of the Following: 


Golden Cross Bantam Silverwood 

Tendergold Evergreen “A” Hybrid 

Golden Evergreen Hybrid Evergreen 3 x 33 Hybrid 
Illinois Narrow Grain 14 x 13 


a : Send Your Order Today 
Monch, CONN. 
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